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IN THE SHADOW OF SPEARS 


“Why, this is my friend,’’ I said, “ ot 
whom I am fond and proud ; 
Thisjis my triend, whose gocd name, you 
Say, rests under a cloud. 


‘** Well,”’ and I stood up straight, and I 
looked him right in the eye ; 

** Whatever you say of my friend, I know 
that it isa lie!” 


Back he shrank, like a whipped cur, 

green eyes glaring venomous hate ; 

But f laughed at his anger, and scorned 

his threats ; they had not a teather’s 
weight. 


Oh, he who talks of another, be sure he’s 
the one that’s wrong ; 

The wicked are a) ways envying the beau- 
titul, good, and strong ; 


Are always reaching out greedy hands, 
and trying to drae them down, 
Who, by integrity, truth, and right, have 

won tair honor’s crown. 


He who was talked of thus knew not even 
my name; 
I had never s spoken to him, nor touched 
his hand, but I loved him all the 
same ; ; 


For I knew of the good deeds he had done, 
the good words he had said ; 

Knew him a brave, true, noble man, 
tender- hearted, wise of head. 


No need to meet God’s great haarts, to 
understand what they are ; 
That soul could no more tall from its 
place, than could heaven’s highest 
star. 


Brave benefiter of mankind! my triend, 
nay, my brother was he ; 

And I fight or him against all the world, 
as he fights tor humanity. 


— Chicago Inter. Ocean 





** Pretty Good Preaching ”’ 


From Boston Herald, 


HE death ot Samuel M. Jones, mayor of 
Toled», otherwise known as * Golden 
Rule” Jones, is greatly to be regretted, 
because the lesson taught by the business, 
public and private lite of Mr. Jones was 
one of so great practical benefit to the world 
that its discontinuance cannot fail to prove 
a loss to humanity. Mr. Jones believed 
that it was possible to adopt and practice 
in all intercourse between men the princi- 
ple of doing unto others as you would have 
others do to you. The idea was tar trom 
being a new one, and yet, because this 
citizen of Ohio endeavored to give a prac- 
tical exemplification in his every-day lite 
of this highest ideal of Christianity, he was 
looked upon by many as sadly wanting in 
common sense. All this serves to show 
that, in spite of our vaunted modern civili- 
zation, human nature is not greatly differ- 
ent now from what it was nineteen hun- 
dred years ago. We think it is generally 
admitted that ‘‘ Golden Rule” Jones was 
sincere both in his purposes and actions. 
It he had been a hypocrite, one may be sure 
that the fact would have been brought out 
by those who were opposed to him in po- 
litical lite. In spite of his assumed im- 
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practical idealism, he appears to have suc- 
ceeded in developing a successful business ; 
and if his administration as mayor of the 
city of Toledo had not been satistactory, it 
is improbable that he would have been re- 
peatedly re elected as its chief executive 
officer. It is to be hoped that Mr. Jones’ 
place in the business and public lite of this 
nation will be quickly filled, and more 
than filled, by others who have found 
stimulating encouragement in the example 
set by him. 





Ministers 
From the Congregationalist, 


NE of the most wholesome ot recent 
QO verdicts in courts held to try clergy- 
men was rendered in Delaware last week, 
when two prominent Methodist Episcopal 
clergymen of Delaware, so prominent as to 
have been presiding elders and delegates 
to the recent General Conference, were 
tound guilty ot gambling iu stocks, of in- 
veigling their tellow. clergymen into doubt. 
tul business transactions, and ot engaging 
in secular pursuits while receiving suffi- 
cient salary tor ‘egitimate needs. The at- 
mosphere will be clearer in Delaware now. 
Judging trom circulars which have recent- 
ly come to our desk, there are certain Con- 
gregational clergymen and erstwhile re 
sponsible men in denominational aftairs 
who are indulging in doubtful torms of 
business enterprise, and trading on the 
strength ot their professional standing. 
When ministers go into bnsiness, let them 
bolster up their undertakings on something 
besides their ability as lecturers, their title 
ot reverend, or their “‘ work for the Master ”’ 
in former days. 


in Business 





Farewell to Bishop Fowler 


HE Delaware Ave. Church, Buftalo, 
was filled last week upon the occa- 
sion of the tarewell services held in honor 
oi Bishop Charles H. Fowler and his wife, 
who are about to leave to make their home 
in New York city. After several tender and 
appreciative addresses from prominent 
ministers and laymen, John L. Romer, 
president of the Methodist Union, present- 
ed Bishop Fowler with « beautitul solid 
silver loving cup, and in his address his 
great love for the Bishop was strongly 
manifested. The Bisbop was also deeply 
affected, xand when he came to respond to 
the many words of love, his voice and his 
manner showed how deeply he appreciated 
this demonstration of an attection which 
he had all along known, but now saw and 
heard made manitest. He spoke of the 
regret he telt at leaving his hosts of friends 
in Buffalo. He dwelt upon the pleasure he 
had always experienced in living in this 
city, and hoped'New York was not so far 
away but that they all knew that his latch 
string was ont and reached all the way to 
Buffalo. 





Complimentary to Bishop Foss 


HE Methodists ot Philadelphia assem- 
bled on the last evening of June to 
do honor to Bishop Foss, who for sixteen 
years has resided in that city as the chief 
representative ot our church, and who, *‘ in 
every relation of life, social, civic, and 
ecclesiastical, bas shown himself to bea 
man of God, an invaluable citizen, and a 
tender shepherd of the flock of Christ.” 
Pesolutions were presented to the Bishop 
in which recognition was made of his val 
uable services to Philadelphia Methodists 
and to the church in general. These reso- 
lutions, which are in the form of an ad. 
dress, have been printed and distributed 
to many of the triends of Bishop and Mrs. 
Foss. The address concludes with these 
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sentiments of deep affection and sincere 
satisfaction : 


* Dearly Beloved Bishop: We felicitate our. 
selves that you have returned to your home in 
your full vigor of mind and body, and that we 
shall hereafter more tully enjoy the benefits of 
your fellowship and wise administration. The 
interests of our cburch in this city need the 
counsel of your ripe scholarship and wide expe- 
rience. Our churches will be the better for your 
lifeand ministry. Our hearts and bomes will 
be the happier for your presence. We honor 
you; we love you. With deep emotion we ac- 
knowledge our obligation to you for many acts 
of Christlike courtesy in hours of sorrow. and 
bereavement. When most we have needed 
Sympathy you have ever been ready with 
tongue or pen to remind us that we were not 
absent from your thought. We proffer a warm 
and lasting welcome to you, and to the elect 
lady who presides over your household, and 
who, by her abiding interest in ail that pertains 
to the welfare of the church, has been the sharer 
in your toils and the inspiration of your serv- 
ice. We devoutly offer prayer to Almighty 
God on your behalf, that the richest ministries 
of your life may be permitted you in the years 
which lie before you, and that at last there may 
be vouchsafed unto you a crown of glory, and 
unto us, also, who, inspired by your life and 
ministry, shall, in our smaller medsure, do 
faithful service for our common Lord.” 





Classed as a Crank 
From New York Evening Mail, 


OLDEN RULE” JONES, dead at 

Toledo, was a good man. He was 

classed as a crank, but the world is, gen- 
erally speaking, better tor such cranks. 

For he was called ‘Golden Rale’’ Jones 
not merely because he hung up in his shop 
these words: * Therefore, whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do ye 
even so unto them;” he was called 
**Golden Rule ” Jones because he lived up 
to the words. 

Yet his heart was much bigger than his 
head. He was elected to office because of 
his heart, not because of his brains. He 
became rich, not because of his brains, but 
because of his restless Celtic energy, his 
abounding vitality, his ceaseless industry, 
his readiness to take up with any fair 
chance that came along, and his perfect 
honesty, which led the whole earth to put 
its opportunities into his hands. 


No doubt he might have continued to be 
elected mayor ot Toledo as long as he lived 
if he had wished it. Politics was elimi- 
nated when the Golden Rule was put up 
tor office — within the limits of a single 
town. But his political influence could 
scarcely have been carried beyond that. 

He has left a sweet memory in American 

ublic affairs, nevertheless, and some of 

is maxims, not deep, but good, may sur- 
vive — such, for instance, as thie: ‘* We are 
all people — just people, you know.”’ 
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Death of President Kruger 


AUL KRUGER, who has been aptly 
called ‘‘the great man of a little 
country,’’ the former President of the 
Transvaal, died, July 14, at Clarens, Can- 
ton Vaud, Switzerland. He was in sev- 
eral respects one of the most remarkable 
men of the nineteenth century. He was 
born a British subject in 1825, and was 
the descendant of a German from Berliv. 
He shot his first lion at the age of four- 
teen, and his soul was among lions all 
through his eventful career. He grew 
up in the wilds, picking up what educa- 
tion he could. To the last his Bible was 
his chief and almost his sole text-book, 
and the church his curriculum. ‘‘Oom 
Paul,’’ as he was reverently, if not affec- 
tionately, called by the Boers, was a kind 
of Puritan Dutchman of the Cromwellian 
type, though far more interested in 
earthly riches, and more especially the 
assets of the Transvaal, than any Puritan 
could have been. His patriotism was 
sincere, but also of that profitable kind 
which enabled him to amass a fortune 
simultaneously with the augmentation of 
his country’s resources. He was phleg- 
matic, unkempt, slow-thinking and hard- 
hitting — a type of man utterly unfitted 
to come to terms with s quick-witted, 
cynical Joseph Chamberlain. By a 
treaty made in 1881 between Great Brit- 
ain and the South African Republic, the 
latter was practically put’ under the 
suzerainty of Queen Victoria. In 1886 
gold was discovered in great quantities, 
and the population of the Transvaal 
received a great increase, mostly from 
England. The elements of future trouble 
were already provided in large measure, 
and a crisis in the relations of England 
and the Transvaal, since decided by the 
stern arbitrament of war, was precipitated 
on Oct. 10, 1899, when President Kruger 
sent his famous ultimatum, demanding 
that all the points in dispute be referred 
to arbitration. Arbitration was peremp- 
torily refused, and hostilities followed. 
After the fall of Pretoria in June, 1900, 
President Kruger fled to Portuguese terri- 
tory, and in the following October sailed 
for Europe, where he met with no success 


in his efforts to secure foreign interven- 
tion. The late President was twice mar- 
ried, and by his second marriage had six- 
teen children. There were elemepts of 
greatness in his character, not always 
regulated by good judgment. Oom Paul 
represented ‘‘a policy of reaction intensi- 
fied by isolation.’’ He ruled on Bible 
principles, even if his exegesis was faulty. 
He will be remembered as a good if not a 
Grand Old Man. 


Biggest Ship Afloat 


"THE “ Baltic” of the White Star Line, 

which started a week ago on her 
maiden voyage across the Atlantic, is, 
in respect to displacement, without a rival 
among ships now in actual service on the 
sea, although the two freight steamers 
built at New London for use on the Pacific 
may possibly carry as much freight when 
put into service. The length of the 
‘*Celtic’’ and ‘“ Cedric’’ of the White 
Star line is 700 feet, that of the ’’ Oceanic,” 
704 feet, that of the Kaiser Wilhelm II. 
(which just now enjoys the reputation of 
being the swiftest of all the ocean liners), 
706} feet, and the ‘“* Baltic,’’ 725 feet. No 
attempt has been made to obtain speed 
with the ‘ Baltic,’ which is not ex- 
pected to make more than about 17 knots 
an hour; but to many travelers this con- 
sideration is not important, while the in- 
creased steadiness of so huge a vessel will 
prove a strong attraction. Low speed also 
means to the owners a great saving in the 
cost of fuel consumption. The engines of 
the ‘‘ Kaiser Wilhelm II.’’ develop about 
40,000 horse power, and those of the 
‘* Oceanic’? about 27,000, while the en- 
gines of the ‘‘ Baltic’’ are rated only at 
18,000. The amount of coal burned bears 
a fixed proportion to the power developed. 





Scourge of Moths 


OSTON and the northeastern portion 

of Massachusetts in general are suf- 
fering greatly at present from a wholesale 
visitation by the brown: tail moths, which 
in many localities have reduced the 
breadth and beauty of summer foliage to 
the bareness and bleakness of November. 
Both shade and fruit trees have been 
stripped with marvelous rapidity and im- 
partial greediness. The Common, the 
Public Garden, and the principal build- 
ings of the city, including the walls of 
Park St. Church and of King’s Chapel, 
were covered with the little white crea- 
tures, last week. The gypsy moth is cred- 
ited with being, when in the caterpillar 
state, the most dreaded insect known in 
America, and its destructive powers have 
been shown to be even’ greater here 
than in Europe. When swarming from 
tree to tree the caterpillars crawl over 
anything in their way. In the worst in- 


fected districts around Malden, Medford, 
Melrose and Everett, they have crawled 
over dwellings in such numbers as to 
completely hide the color of the paint, in 
some cases necessitating the vacating of 
the houses. The gypsy moth is most de- 
structive to tree life, but the brown.-taii 
variety is more troublesome to people gen- 
erally, the short, nettling hair of the lat- 
ter, when it comes in contact with the 
human skin, causing a rash which is 
very irritating. The brown-tails are now 
almost as numerous as the gypsy moths, 
although they were brought to America 
—in some imported nursery plants — far 
more recently. Investigation has shown 
that in the vicinity of Boston there are 
no less than fifty-eight forms of life that 
prey upon the gypsy moth, but they seem 
to be only partially able to arrest its 
spread and increase. The moths disap- 
peared from Boston proper as suddenly 
and mysteriously as they came, possi- 
bly blown away by a south wind. Professor 
C. L. Marlatt, of the U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is now engaged in 
making an examination of the infested 
territory with a view to determining the 
habits of the little pests and the best 
means of exterminating them. The prev- 
alence of the scourge has had the inci- 
dental effect of giving a good many 
people a vivid idea of what one at least 
of the plagues of Egypt must have been 
like. 





Alexander Hamilton Honored 


BRIEF service, attended by some 
forty persons, was held, on July 

12, beside the tomb of Alexander Hamul- 
ton, in old Trinity churchyard, New York 
city, conducted by representatives of the 
law and of the gospel — Albert H. Walk- 
er and Rev. Dr. Dean Richmond Babbitt ; 
and in the afternoon a somewhat more 
formal gathering, at which perhaps one 
thousand people were present, was held 
under the auspices of various historical 
societies on the site of the old Hamilton 
mansion, which was removed many years 
ago to its present site at 14lst Street 
and Convent Avenue. On a platform 
under the seven remaining trees of the 
thirteen which were planted over one 
hundred years ago by Hamiiton from 
shoots brought from Mount Vernon were a 
grandson, great-grandson, and great-great- 
grandson of the noble minded states man 
whom Aaron Burr killed. No speaker of 
any national prominence was present on 
the occasion, so that the honor paid to the 
memory of the first great American 
finance minister, while sincere, was not 
conspicuous. Yet Hamilton was as much 
the father of the Republican Party as 
Jefferson was of the Democratic hosts. 
The Hamilton centenary — perhaps be- 
cause it fell in the hot weather — has been 
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strangely ignored by the protectionists of 
the day, who all draw their arguments 
from Hamilton’s famous report as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury under President 
Washington. Hamilton was the impla- 
cable foe of all financial vagaries, and was 
in close touch with the incipient banking 
interests of the country. He believed in 
centralization of power, he desired a strong 
military establishment on land and sea, 
and he was in temper and outlook an im- 
perialist before imperialism. He deserves 
to be held in high honor as a sane and se- 
rious founder of American institutions. 
America today is the better for his ideals, 
even if it has progressed beyond them. 


Pelee Obelisk 


HE geologists have been speculating 
for over a year regarding the origin 
of the enormous column which rose above 
the crater of Mount Pelée early in 1903, 
and which had almost disappeared by 
August. Ore of the latest and most 
plausible explanations of this strange 
phenomenon is that advanced in Science 
by Professor Grose K. Gilbert, of the 
United States Geological Survey, who re- 
gards the slow extrusion of the mass as 
a true volcanic eruption, its unique feature 
being the rate at which the lava cooled. 
Had this rate been faster or slower than 
it was, the effects would have been differ- 
ent. As it was, the molten rock was 
chilled just fast enough to keep it rigid 
when it rose out of the throat of the 
volcano, Though the column had a dark 
exterior, it was, in the opinion of Professor 
Gilbert, incandescent within. His theory 
as to the formation of the Pelée obelisk is 
at least as reasonable as the view of 
Professor Heilprin, who thinks that the 
column may have been a plug of old lava 
which had served as a stopper to the 
crater ever since the eruption of 1851. 





Strikes and Arbitration 


HE general strike of meat-packers 
and butchers throughout the coun- 

try, which is now prevailing, causing loss 
and inconvenience, if not positive suffer- 
ing, to multitudes of people in Boston, 
New York, and other centres, makes es- 
pecially interesting statistics just issued 
by the Bureau of Labor, showing that 
during the year ending Sept. 30, 1908, 217 
strikes and lockouts took place in Massa- 
sachusetts. In 133 of the disturbances 
the strikes and lockouts embraced 28,709 
workmen, who lost altogether 1,316,859 
working days, or some $3,300,000, to say 
nothing of the losses ofemployers. In order 
to obtain an increase of wages 62 strikes 
were inaugurated, of which 15 succeeded 
and 22 were compromised ; 24 strikes were 
for union recognition; 18 strikes were 
precipitated by the employment of non- 
union men ; and 14 strikes were directed 
against a reduction of wages. Considered 
by trades, the building industry leads, 
with 47 strikes and lockouts, the boot 
and shoe industry coming next, and 
textile employments following. The great- 
eat number of strikes occurred in Boston, 
Lynn and Springfield coming next. Al- 
together 56 strikes succeeded, 60 were com- 
promised, 44 failed but the strikers were 
reinstated, 46 failed and the strikers lost 
their places, and 11 left no record of re- 
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sult. A lessening number of disputes 
year by year is noted, the chief factor 
tending to reduce the number of strikes 
being the constantly growing demand 
for joint-trade agreements which pro- 
vide arbitration boards to which diffi- 
culties may be referred. The State Board 
of Arbitration appears to be considered 
largely a negligible quantity in labor dis- 
putes. 





Results of the Lenfant Expedition 


APTAIN LENFANT, the African 
explorer, claims to have found a 
road into the interior of Africa which will 
altogether supersede the present ‘‘ Congo 
route.’’ The aim of the Lenfant expedi- 
tion was to find a means of communica- 
tion between the Benoue and the Logone, 
and to see if it were possible for a barge 
leaving the mouth of the Niger to reach 
Lake Tchad by following a water route. 
A specially constructed barge of steel was 
brought to Africa from France, and on 
the 25th of July, 1903, reached Garoua, at 
which point the work of the expedition 
really began. For twenty days the barge 
voyaged easily along the Mayo-Kebi, but 
in September an immense cataract was 
encountered, which necessitated the tak- 
ing apart of the barge and its transporta- 
tion for several miles overland. Naviga- 
tion was resumed at the village of Gou- 
rounsi on Lake Toubouri, which is, in 
reality, a wide, deep marsh. The means 
of communication between the Toubouri 
and the Logone, which is a depression 
about fifteen miles long — the waterway 
consisting of a series of marshes and 
springs — was finally discovered. The 
surrounding country is delightful. Once 
on the Logone the barge reached Fort 
Lamy on the Chari without difficulty, 
and from there Lieutenant Deleroys of the 
expedition easily reached Lake Tchad, 
and for several weeks made careful sur- 
veys of the lake. Capt. Lenfant is con- 
vinced that the present discovery will 
prove to be of great value, since the route 
discovered is capable of being improved 
and made perfectly navigable. For the 
purpose of reaching Central Africa the 
route is shorter and. much more practi- 
cable than the Congo route. One of the 
greatest of African problems appears to 
have been solved. 


Exports and Imports of Fruit 


HE Department of Commerce and 
Labor, through its Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, estimates that exports of fruit 
from the United States in the fiscal year 
1904 will exceed $20,000,000 in value, as 
against less than $3,000,000 in 1894, and 
less than $2,000,000 in 1884. Apples, 
oranges, apricots, prunes, and raisins 
form the principal items in the exports 
of fruit. The value of the apple exporta- 
tions, counting exports both in the nat- 
ural state and as dried fruit, will prob- 
ably amount to about $8,500,000. The 
export of prunes has grown very rapidly 
during recent years, Germany, France, 
and the United Kingdom being the prin- 
cipal customers for this class of Ameri- 
can fruit. Raisins are also becoming an 
important feature of the export trade in 
fruit, Canada being the largest foreign 
customer for this product. The imports 
of fruits and nuts have changed but little 
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in total value, but in character there has 
been a material change in the last decade, 
Oranges, of which the total importations 
amounted to over $2,500,000 in 1896, will 
amount in 1904 to but little over $500,000 
in value of imports. The value of the 
lemons imported bas decreased from 
$5,000,000 in 1895 to a little over $3,000 000 
in 1904. Bananas form by far the largest 
single item in the importations of fruits 
and nuts, and will aggregate over $7,000,- 
000 in 1904 as against $4,500,000 in 1898, 
This popular fruit comes chiefly from 
Central America, Cuba, and the British 
West Indies. 





British Army Reform 


N the House of Commons last Thurs- 
day, War Secretary Arnold-Forster 
made his long-expected statement on the 
proposed reform of the British Army. The 
secretary announced that he did not pro- 
pose to touch the militia, as public 
opinion in England is not ripe for such 
action, neither would the royal artillery 
or cavalry regiments be reduced. He pro- 
posed, however, to decrease the regular 
infantry forces by fourteen battalions, 
leaving forty or fifty battalions for home 
service, after providing for India and the 
Colonies, The Army will be divided into 
two parts. The home battalions will be 
reduced to 500 men, 400 of whom will be 
enlisted for two years’ service, and will 
afterward enter the reserve for six years, 
These will be in reality territorial bat- 
talions, and the object cf the short serv- 
ice system will be to build up the reserve. 
The volunteer establishment will be re- 
duced to 180,000 men. It is proposed to 
keep from 15,000 to 16,000 regular troops 
at Aldershot, ready at any moment to 
take the field as a fighting force. Pro- 
vision will be made for a permanent gar- 
rison of 21,500 men in South Africa. 
The Arnold-Forster .military program, if 
adopted, will result in a decrease of 8,761 
men, and a saving in expenditures of 
$2,450,000, leaving a total force of 227,000 
troops. 





Age of the Earth Re-estimated 


STUDY of radium and its properties 

has resulted in the raising of new 
questions as to the earth’s age. It is be- 
lieved by some scientists that radium is 
matter, and possibly even primeval mat- 
ter, undergoing dissolution. Other ele- 
ments, such as iron, copper and gold, may 
have experienced a similar dissolution in 
the infinite past, or may now be undergo- 
ing it, yet so slowly that the phenomenon 
cannot be perceived. In this process 
radium gives off an amount of energy un- 
paralleled elsewhere, thousands of times 
greater than any chemical reaction, but 
there appears to be almost no diminution 
in the substance itself. Sir William 
Ramsay estimates that the energy exist- 
ing in a pound or two of radium would 
probably continue to manifest itself for 
a period of 50,000 years. There is some 
reason for assuming -that the earth’s in- 
ternal heat may be due, in part at least, 
to the presence in its interior of radio- 
active substances. Lord Kelvin has esti- 
mated that the age of the earth could noi 
exceed 100,000,000 years, with the greater 
possibility in favor of 20,000,000 years — 
this conclusion being based upon the time 
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required for a globe of the earth’s mass to 
cool to the present condition. If, how- 
ever, it 18 assumed that the internal heat 
is due to other causes than those connected 
with the primeval condition of the earth, 
the limits as determined by Lord Kelvin 
may be extended indefinitely. This would 
accord with the opinion of many geolo- 
gists, who think that even the maximum 
of 100,000,000 years is too short a period to 
measure the evolution of life on the globe. 





Loomis Mystery Solved 


HE body of F. Kent Loomis, who 
was charged by the authorities at 
Washington to convey to Abyssinia the 
treaty of commerce concluded between 
the United States and the Emperor Mene- 
lik, and who mysteriously disappeared 
from the North German Lloyd steamer, 
‘* Kaiser Wilhelm IT.,”’ on June 20, was 
found washed ashore near Plymouth, 
England, last Saturday moruing. Ever 
since the disappearance of Mr. Loomis a 
very energetic investigation of the mys- 
tery has been carried on by the State De- 
partment, a sad interest being added to 
the search by the fact that the lost man 
was a brother of Assistant Secretary 
of State Loomis. The theory is entertained 
by his relatives that Mr. Loomis went up 
on the burricane deck of the steamer to 
obtain a glimpse of the English shore and 
accidentally stepped overboard. Mr. Will- 
iam H. Ellis of New York, who was trav- 
eling with F. Kent Loomis, has been au- 
thorized to carry the treaty forward to 
Adis Abeba, the capital of Abyssinia, and 
King Menelik has been informed by cable 
that Mr. Ellis, who is proceerting to Abys- 
sinia to further private business interests, 
does this as a matter of accommodation, 
and that he has no diplomatic status or 
official character. 





Unstable Equilibrium in Far East 


HE general situation in the Far East 
appears to be unchanged, but the 
Russian and Japanese armies are con- 
stantly in touch, and the Russians are 
being strongly re-enforced. Prophecies of 
the certain fall of Port Arthur next 
month continue to be made, and the war 
experts are industriously exchanging 
their views on various aspects of the 
campaign. A gruesome report, which 
was current last week, that 30,000 Japan- 


ese lost their lives in an assault on Port ° 


Arthur has not been confirmed, although 
it is not improbable that the besiegers 
have met with a repulse. On the other 
hand, a re-enforciug body of 30,000! Japan- 
ese is reported to have landed last week in 
the neighborhood of Pigeon Bay, in the 
rear of Port Arthur to the west, the Rus- 
sians offering only a faint resistance. Trust- 
worthy news from the Far East is scant. 
The main body of General Oku’s force 
seems to be swinging around the Rus 
sian left, after having combined with 
General Nodzu’s army, and the Japanese 
are also moving up the coast on the Rus- 
sian right. It is ramored that the whole 
or a part of the Port Arthur squadron has 
proceeded north into the Gulf of Liao- 
Tung, and bombarded Kai Chou, but the 
report cannot be verified. Both sides are 
acting with extreme caution, as befitsa 
complicated situation fraught with perils 
of frightful slaughter in case of a strate- 
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gical mistake. The Russian volunteer 
fleet is active in the Red Sea, and some 
excitement has been caused in Germany 
by the seizure by the ‘‘ Smolenek ’’ of the 
mails intended for Japan carried by the 
North German Lloyd steamer ‘ Prinz 
Heinrich.”’ 





FACTS WORTH NOTING 


The finest aquarium in the world, it is 
stated, is to be established in Golden Gate 
Park, San Francisco, by Henry Tevis, as « 
memorial to his father, Lloyd Tevis. 


Los Angeles, Cal., is reported to be about 
to do away with her street watering-carts 
and to use oil in future to lay the dustin 
the streets. It is claimed that one treat- 
ment will lay the dust for a year. It is not 
stated what will lay the smell. 


Mohammed El Torres, the foreign minis- 
ter of Morocco, has released the Anghera 
tribesmen who have been held pris oners at 
Tangier and Tetuan. The Anghera tribe 
has been placated by this action, which 
minimizes the danger ot the kidnapping of 
Europeans. 


The Otto Wahlbruch prize, of the 
value of $3,000, has been awarded by the 
University of Godttingen to Professor Wil- 
helm Pfeffer, professor of botany at Leipzig. 
The prize is awarded tor the most impor- 
tant contribution to science made during 
the past two years. 


During the year which ended June 30, 
1904, 463 national banks, with an author- 
ized capital of $22,479,800, were organized. 
Forty-three of the banks were conversions 
of State banking institutions, 164 were re- 
organizations of State or private banks, 
and 256 were primary organizations, 


By an order of the Postmaster-General, 
dated June 2, 1904, reading matter in raised 
characters may be sent free by the United 
States mail from public libraries as a loan 
to the blind. Material of this sort may 
also be returned without cost. 


President Amador, of Panama, has 
signed the new monetary law, which pro- 
vides for a coin to be called the “* balboa,” 
equal to the American dollar, or two silver 
pesos, to be .900 fine, and to weigh 25 grams, 
and which practically establishes the gold 
standard. The salaries of all government 
employees in Panama have been reduced 
trom ten to fifteen per cent. 


Rev. C. A. Bjork, D. D., who has been re- 
elected president ot the Swedish Evangel- 
ical Mission Covenant of America, at ite 
twentieth annual convention held recently 
at Paxton, Ill., is a noted church and mis- 
sionary worker. He organized the ‘ Cov- 
enant’’ in 1885, with afew hundred mem- 
bers, and now it has 20,000 members and 
180 churches, with missions in Alaska and 
China. 


Mr. Balfour was “ booed ”’ the other day, 
in the British Parliament, because of his 
action in applying closure to the Licensing 
Bill. It is uniortunate, so the Liberals 
think, that Mr. Balfour should thus have 
torced through a measure that is largely, if 
not solely, in the interest of the public- 
house keepers. Excitement was also 
caused in the House of Commons recently 
over the action of Mr. Redmond in selling 
his estate on a basis of twenty-four years’ 
purchase, when the epithet “ traitor” was 
treely hurled about among the Irish mem- 
bers. ' 


A school of philanthropy, organized to 
conduct systematic courses in what might 
be termed scientific charity, has grown out 
of the summer courses offered for the past 
six years by the committee on philan- 
thropic education of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society of New York. Instruction 
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will be given in the care of tamilies in their 
homes, vf dependent children, and of the 
sick ; in the conduct of State and municipal 
charities, reformatories, prisons and asy- 
lums ;in neighborhood work, and in civic 
improvement. 


The Free Churches are strong in Hull, 
England, as is evidenced, for one thing, by 
the fact that in that city over 500 rate payers 
are pledged to refuse payment for the Edu- 
cation Act. 


In Santa Rosa, Cal., is a Baptist Church 
holding two hundred persons which is 
built entirely of timber sawed out of a 
single redwood tree. No plaster, bricks or 
mortar were used in the construction of the 
building. The roofing, too, was made of 
shingles sawed from the same tree, and 
atter the unique edifice was finished there 
were 60,000 shingles lett. A companion 
tree to that just mentioned furnished em- 
ployment for two years to two hard- 
working men who reduced it to shingles. 


Dr. F. B. Gorham, a professor at Brown 
University, and Dr. F. B. Sumner, head of 
the Scientific Bureau of the U.S. Fish Com- 
mission at Woods Hole, have been making 
an examination of the dead menhaden 
which have been drifting in on the New 
Bedford and Narragansett Bay shores. Dr. 
Gorham says that he has discovered a 
structive germ in each merhaden he 
examined. The indiscriminate fishing/: 
menhaden has lessened the supply of ureh, 
for the bluefish, and the latter are néw™ 
comparatively scarce in the waters of 
Vineyard and Nantucket Sounds. 


Japanese jorrnalism is said to be devel- 
oping on western lines with great rapidity, 
extras being sold on the streets in Amer- 
ican tashion. The newsmen run bare- 
headed, wearing a small bell at the belt, 
which rings as they go. One result of this 
sensationalisin is that journalism in Japan 
now begins to pay, where formerly it was 
subsidized as a matter of patriotism and 
public spirit. In all the papers there is an 
English column, and English is studied in 
all the schools. Japan has 600 newspapers 
in all, and a number of these journals have 
a circulation of over 100,000 copies. 


The fourteenth annual Commencement of 
the American College for Women at Con- 
stantinople, which was recently held on 
the heights of Scutari, overlooking the 
Bosphorus, was a memorable occasion, the 
exercises of the day reflecting great credit 
on the teachers and pupils, the latter being 
ot many nationalities. In the absence of 
the talented president, Dr. Mary Mills 
Patrick, in America, Dean Florence Fen- 
sham presided. The sermon was preached 
by Dr. C. F. Gates, president of Robert 
College, and an interesting feature of the 
Commencement was a farewell address de- 
livered by Dr. George Washburn, ex-pres- 
ident ot Robert College, who has always 
proved a good friend to the institution at 
Scutari. The theses presented for the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts were of a high 
order. 


The churches of Liverpool are to erect a 
building which will seat 11,000 people — be- 
sides affording standing-room for many 
others —for the use of Dr. R. A. Torrey 
and Mr. Alexander, the American evan- 
gelists, in their work in that city next 
fall. The building will have 28 exits. A 
band of ushers, numbering 1,000, and a 
choir of 3,000 voices, are being organized. 


Judge Bradtord in the U.S. Circuit Court 
at Trenton, New Jersey, last Friday filed 
an opinion granting a preliminary injunc- 
tion against the proposed plan for the dis- 
tribution of the assets of the Northern 


Securities Company in the proceedings in- 
stituted by Edward H. Harriman, Wins- 
low 8. Pierce and the Oregon Short Line. 
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BIBLE IN STONE 


EAR \the city of Hsi Au Fu, in the 
province of Shansi, and the former 
capital of the empire of China, close to a 
much-traveled highway, stands a tablet 
which for nearly thirteen handred years 
hag borne silent witness to the advent, the 
work, and the ascension of Jesus Christ. 
The tablet was erected by Christian hands 
centuries before the city of Pekin was 
built, and still stands unmolested and un- 
injured. The inscription on tbe tablet 
was composed by a Nestorian priest who 
centuries ago held one of the highest 
oftices in the government of China. Since 
the tablet was erected the tokens and 
symbols of an utter paganism have mul- 
tiplied all around it, but still this ‘‘ Bible 
in stone,’ as it has been called, testifies 
to the truth as it is in Jesus and remains 
emblematic both of the immobility of 
Chinese customs and of the permanence 
of the Christian religion. 





BRIGHT AS GOD’S PROMISES 


ISSIONARY work is to be ulti- 
mately successful because it is 
aad ? 


s work. Every patient and perse- 


( true ¥ing toiler on the foreign field has been 
sing tyed up by this vonviction. Christian- 
» ity has never tailed in any century yet, 


nor is it to be defeated in the coming age. 
A uniform increase of missionary con- 
verts, to be sure, may not be expected. 
Conversions on the foreign field go by 
leaps and bounds, and vary in rate and 
extent in different lands and periods. 
Some missionaries, like Morrison of China 
and Judson of Burma, have to wait 
many yeare before securing a single con- 
vert. But no true missionary ever 
doubted the final success of his divinely- 
commissioned work. The creed of all 
missionaries contains this clause, a re- 
script from the life-experience and per- 
eonal faith of Judson: ‘The prospects 
for the conversion of the heathen are 
bright as the promises of God.’’ 





SUPERSTITION BETTER THAN 
SKEPTICISM 


ITUALISM is a poor substitute for 
pure spiritual worship, and yet 

even an unintelligent formalism may in 
some cases be utilized as an introduction 
to an enlightened view of Christianity, as 
is now being done among the Gregorian 
Ammenians of Turkey, many of whom 
have been led to exchange their barren 
ritualism for the Scriptural services of a 
thoroughly evangelical Protestantism. It 
is a curious fact that the missionary 
Boardman found the Karens of Burma 
ignorantly worshiping as if it were God a 
copy of an English prayer-book, and 
made that the starting-point of his illumi- 
nating teaching regarding the true essence 
of Christianity. Paul at Athens, where it 
was said to have been easier to find a god 
than a man, recognized that the Athe- 
nians with their thousands of idols were 
“ very religious,’’ and then went on to 
write in on the shrine of the ‘‘ Unknown 
God ”’ an inscription recounting the name 
and attributes of the one Jehovah. An 
utterly skeptical temper seems from the 
human point of view almost hopeless, 
but even an ignorant religiousness affords 
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at least the coarse material which may 
be worked over into the fabric of an en- 
lightened Christian faith. Superstition 
has a more hopeful outlook than skep- 
ticiem towurd spirituality. 





“GOLDEN RULE” JONES 


geet M: JONES, by birth a 
Welshman, by profession a Chris- 
tian, and by acvident a politician, the 
most spectacular man in public life in 
America, though without a party, died 
in Toledo, Ohio, of which city he was 
three times elected mayor, July 12. He 
said of himself that he was ‘‘ fortunate 
enough to be born of parents who were 
very poor.’’ The story of how the youth of 
eighteen years who arrived in the Penn- 
sylvania oil region with but fifteen cents, 
rose to be head of a great manufactur- 
ivg firm and mayor of a noble city, reads 
like aromance. It was his fortune to in- 
vent a contrivance called the ‘“ sucker 
rod,’’ used in pumping oil from wells, 
which gained him great wealth, and from 
this circumstance he was long called 
‘Sucker Rod” Jones. It was while 
mauufacturing this article that he be- 
came disgusted with the low wages, long 
hours, and many rules in vogue in most 
establishments. Conceiving a dislike for 
the ‘‘ dos’ and ‘‘ don’ts ”’ of a superfluous 
red-tape, he resolved tv run his own fac- 
tcry on an entirely different plan, its en- 
tire system of by-laws consisting es- 
sentially of the Golden Rule, which he 
paraphrased into the precept : ‘‘ Do unto 
others as if you were tbe others,’ On 
that aureate axiom he built up his big 
business, distributing money in charity 
while he made it. 

The Golden Rule is familiar enough as 
a sentiment, but Jones made it a practice. 
He did himself what he demanded of 
others. His life was one long exemplifica- 
tion of the demanding precepts of Jesus 
Christ. Honest constantly and to the 
core, he was also generous. He was a 
careful student of labor problems, and a 
practical sociologist, introducing the 
‘minimum wage’’ into his factory, 
establishing the system of profit-sharing, 
and fitting up a park for recreative pur- 
poses near his shops. He also opened in 
the factory a Golden Rule Hall, where he 
frequently made addresses. He knew all 
the workmen by name, and addressed 
each man as ‘ Brother.’”’ He carried 
these same principles into public life, and 
introduced many municipal reforms. He 
incurred the suspicion of being a socialist, 
and he did not perhaps enforce the liquor 
laws as he might have done. Men said 
that his peculiar theories of benevolence 
would not work — until he worked them. 
His later administrations were marked by 
less aggressive methods than those which 
characterized the first one, but he adhered 
to his ideas and set them forth with en- 
ergy both on the platform and in his two 
books, ‘‘ The New Right” and “ Letters 
of Love and Labor.’’ 

Personally Mayor Jones was a svod- 
hearted, broad-gaged, trustful, entertain- 
ing and ‘“‘folksy’’ man. His life was a 
continual protest against the ungodly 
greed of iaulto-millionairism and the 
vulgar displays of wealtb which are in- 
dulged in by an increasingly large vaga- 
bond leisure class in America. This is 
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the plain, unvarnished tale of how 
‘*Sucker Rod’? Jones became ‘ Golden 
Rule ’’ Jones, and the inventor of a me- 
chanical device which brought in great 
revenues — Christ’s man, who as much 
perhaps as any Christian since the first 
century advocated and exemplified in 
practical adaptation to the environment 
of his own age the full content of the 
Sermon on the Mount, with its central 
precept: ‘‘ All things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them.”’ 

The last day at his desk is said to have 
been a fair samplevof his everyday work : 
First came a wayward girl, who had been 
ordered out of the city. She wanted a 
ticket to Cleveland. The mayor told her 
he would willingly give her $500 if she 
would quit her life of sin. He gave her 
some good advice, and then gave her 
money for fare to Cleveland. Next came 
an old woman who had been evicted from 
her home. He listened to her story and 
gave hersome movey. Then came an ex- 
convict out of work. He gave him assist- 
ance liberally. Then followed an old 
couple, destitute and hungry. A $10 note 
went tothem. Five or six more similar 
cases followed. ‘‘ It is very well to talk,’’ 
said Jones, with that wearied, far-away 
look in his eyes. ‘‘ They say Iam rich 
and have thousands of friends, but what 
of it? Asa matter of fact, I am the most 
wretched and miserable man on earth to- 
day. I can’t get away; [ am chained 
here—actually chained. The possession 
of money is the source of my misery — 
money I have not earned and which does 
not belong to me; but my greatest misery 
is in my attempts to distribute money te 
others who have earned it.”’ 

His funeral oceurred, July 15, and was 
the largest and most impressive ever held 
in Toledo. While his body lay in state 
at Memorial Hall it was viewed by 
100,000 people. The city was draped in 
mourning, and there was a general sus- 
pension of business, all public offices, 
stores, factories, and even saloons, being 
closed. 

Thus does the general public bow in 
worshipful recognition and admiration 
before any man or woman who really suc- 
ceeds in living out the Golden Rule — the 
essential outward manifestation of the 
Christian life. But why do we really see 


,80 little expression of this foundation 


principle among the professed disciples of 
Jesus Christ ? 





The Psychology of Religion 


SYCHOLOGY is nowadays to such an 

extent turning its search light upon re- 
ligion — sometimes, we are almost tempted 
to say, scorching religious expsrience with 
the focused flame of a Bunsen burner — 
that it is interesting, if not always conclu- 
sive or reassuring, to hear what the leading 
psychologists of the country have to say 
upon the raison détre and methodology 
ot what is rather loosely called religious 
psychology. Inan editorial in the American 
Journal of Religious Psychology and Edu- 
cation, edited by Dr. G. Stanley Hall, the 
first number ot which recently appeared, 
the “inevitable next step” of psychology 
is advertised. 

This new, mvure venturesome, and, we 
think, unduly pretentious, psychology 
** takes its departure,” says Dr. Hall, “ trom 
the religious experience of the average in- 
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dividual, whom it regards as worthy of all 
scientific honor, but whom philosophy has 
too often spurned. It studies even the 
nature and attributes of God, but less as 
the almighty creator of the world and 
maker of man than as conditioned or 
projected by the human soul. It deals with 
regeneration, not so much as planned in the 
eternal counsels of heaven, as tactualized in 
the processes of the human heart.” Recog- 
nizing that ‘‘ all our views of man are now 
in a peculiarly mobile and transitional 
state,’ while some think that man himself, 
as we khow him, is *“ not a permanent 
type, but an organism now in an alaost 
acutely rapid stage of evolution toward 
some more settled torm like animals,’’ Dr. 
Hall believes it to be “ the function and 
duty of psychology to bear a hand in re- 
formulating ancient dogma” by showing a 
natural basis tor, and pretormation in, the 
soul of many a venerable tenet of theology, 
and thus, in the main, “ tulfilling and not 
destroying those bases upon which Chris- 
tian and other religious founders have 
built.”?> Only thus, it is held, can religion, 
which in some places is in danger of losing 
contact with human life, be made “ less 
alien, heteronomous and traditional, and 
brought into closer contormity to human 
nature and needs.’ “Our morality,” 
thinks Dr. Hall,in sympathy with a cer- 
tain brood or breed ot the younger psychol- 
ogists of the day, “is slowly losing its 
religious basis, while the masses ot workers 
whose whole lives are shadowed by the 
danger of a want which they have not mer- 
ited, and goaded by the vulgar displays 
ot wealth and the insolence otf its power, 
tamiliar as they are with the democratic 
platitudes of equality, are ‘ predisposed to 
the sophistries of anarchy.’ ”’ 

In the religious sphere a work of recon- 
struction, we are told, is impending, and 
in this work, Dr. Hall confidently affirms, 
‘* a psychology, itself emancipated from its 
ancient traditions and in closest touch with 
both the biologos, which like the divine 
logos has its own inspiration, and, with the 
present throbbing life of men, women and 
children, can do a work which if done 
aright will bring a true revival of a kind 
and degree that the Christian world has 
not known in recent centuries, and religion 
will resume its rightful sovereignty over 
the city of Mansoul.’’ An apologetic value 
is even attributed to the new psychology, 
which is thought to have in it a promise 
and potency of rejustitying the ways ot 
God to man in modes and degree now un- 
dreamed of. 

In this program there may be great 
promise, but there is also great danger. 
Reconstruction may be desirable, but if so 
its base can only be revelation. It is true 
that God has revealed Himself in man as 
well as in the Bible, some would say as 
much in man as in the Bible. But the 
“* divine logos,” which is pre-eminently the 
Christian logos, must have precedence over 
the biologos and the psychologos — not 
that there is no truth of God discoverable 
in the latter two disciplines, but because 
science and reason with all their accreting 
learning can never by indirection attain to 
that clarity of spiritual vision which is di- 
rectly imparted, even to children, and ex- 
clusively to the childlike, by the inspired 
Scriptures. We do believe that psychology 
has in it ‘‘ promise and potency,” but its 
office will not be governmental of every 
other avenue or mode of knowledge, but 
departmental under the concept of the “ all 
truth ’ which the Spirit of God reveals to 
the truth-loving. 

But of this we are assured, that before the 
new psychology will have any such illumi- 
nating mission and influence as Dr. Hall 
so confidently predicts, it will have to re- 
duce its vocabulary to simple and under- 
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standable language, and terms which 
‘‘waytaring men, though fouvls,’’ shall be 
able easily to comprehend. So long as it 
continues to express itself in even the 
scientific but bewildering phraseology 
which we have quoted above, it will re- 
main an unknown tongue to the multitude, 
The ‘common people’’ heard Jesus, who 
was the Truth, “ gladly,’’ because they 
could understand His meaning. 





Truth Revealed in Personality 


E recently listened to a body of ex- 
pert teachers —college protessors, 
theological instructors, high school princi- 
pals, and other like educational dignitaries 
—in an interesting discussion concerning 
the most eftective methods of imparting 
religious instruction. We were somewhat 
surprised, and no little moved, to hear the 
representatives of the secular sphere of ed- 
ucation declare without exception that the 
religious and moral character of the teach - 
er was the chief tactor of power in charac- 
ter-training. One professor said, substan- 
tially, that in his childhood he had been 
taught in the Sunday-school in a country 
region by uncouth men, who did not even 
know the meaning of the word ‘* pedago- 
gy,’ but who knew God’s Word and loved 
it, and from their expositions he had re- 
ceived benefit which would last through 
life. Others emphasized the power of 
mother-love and mother devotion as 
matchless factors of influence in shaping 
character, Still others spoke of the subtle 
ministry of ‘“‘character contagion’”’ as a 
marvelously effective element in the de- 
velopment of character. 

This testimony, spoken by men who are 
experts in modern pedagogical science, 
was exceedingly forcible. It suggested to 
pastors, teachers and parents present in 
the audience the truth that the daily lite, 
the ordinary example, and the unconscious 
ministry of the every day conduct as 
shown in the home are the winning and 
molding elements of power in the evolu- 
tion of character. 

That there are other factors which are 
mighty as helps to a teacher, no one can 
question — skill in questioning; insight of 
motive and life; the power to maintain 
discipline in a class, school, or family; a 
high degree of knowledge; large mental 
capacity, and other qualities. But let us 
put emphasis now on this one element — a 
generous, sympathetic, sterling and loving 
character. Is uot this one of the secrets of 
matchless power in the lite of the Great 
Teacher? Is not He supreme because He 
was the Perfect Pattern? Can we hope to 
carry on His work successfully in any 
other way than by reproducing His lite 
among men? 





English ‘+ Beerage ”’ 


NGLAND has its peerage and its 
**beerage’’ — or its peerage which 

is a beerage. This term ‘ beerage”’ fit- 
tingly describes the new-made aristocrats 
who have—in considerable numbers — 
obtained titles indirectly as the result of 
fortunes made in selling whiskey, beer, 
stout, and other intoxicants. Brewers and 
distillers have their attractions for the 
religious and esthetic classes in Great 
Britain from the fact that they rebuild 
cathedrals and erect churches, while the 
political leaders regard them with favor 
because they contribute largely to cam- 
paign funds and stand for hopeless Par- 
liamentary seats. As a result, the class ot 
beer-made peers, which includes the cor- 
oneted Guinnesses, Burtons, and All- 
sopps, has become quite numerous, much 
to the satisfaction of the whiskey dealers, 
who feel that their “trade interest’’ is 
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largely safeguarded by the presence in the 
House ot Lords as well as as in the Com- 
mons of men closely allied with the drink 
traffic. Drink, with its high profits, has 
now become the most fashionable ot the 
channels of speculation in England. Mr. 
Balfour seems to be dallying with the 
temptation to placate the beer peers by 
advocating legislation in their interest and 
at the expense of the tax-paying middle 
and lower classes, and is surrounded by 
advisers who urge him to that course, 
since nine out of the eighteen ministers 
now in office are interested in * the trade.”’ 
Moreover, 167 peers, 129 ** M. P.’s,”’ and 880 
titled women in England are largely in- 
terested in the liquof traffic, and one out 
ot every five members of the House of 
Commons is interested in the liquor trade. 
Curiously enough, some of these persons 
are active as “‘ temperance workers.’’ But 
until England clears itself of the ‘‘ beer- 
age’’ incubus, the cause of temperance 
legislation in Great Britain is sure to lag 
and languish. 





Old-Time Revivals 


PLEASANT call was made at this 

office last week by Rov. J. P. Jen- 
kins, D. D., presiding elder of Sioux Falls 
District, of the Dakota Conference. Dr. and 
Mrs. Jenkins are visiting his father at 
Vineyard Haven. He was converted over 
twenty years agoin Bromfield St. Church, 
under the taithful ministry of Rev. Dr. A. 
B. Kendig. .How many sons in the Gospel 
ministry Dr. Kendig has in our wide 
Metbodist domain! How revivals were 
conducted twenty three years ago was in- 
spiringly pictured by Dr. Jenkins and an 
honored layman who accompanied him, as 
they told of Dr. Kendig’s work at ‘ Old 
Bromfield.” For six weeks these two 
young men attended revival services with- 
out losing a single night. It was nothing 
unusual in those days to see from twenty 
to sixty seekers at the altar at the close of 
the evening’s service. 





PERSONALS 


— Rev. C. W. Blackett, Ph.D., pastor of 
South St. Church, Lynn, and Rev. L. A. 
Nies, pastor of Stanton Avenue Church, 
Dorchester, are to spend a week, Aug. 5 12, 
at Berwick, N.S. They are to conduct the 
afternoon and evening services of ths Bar- 
wick Camp-meeting, which is the great sum- 
mer meeting-place of Methodists of the 
Province, aod has a reputation for large 
audiences and great services. 


—It was a maxim of “Golden Rule” 
Jones that it is “not right for a man to 
accumulate while others are in want.’’ To 
this maxim he himselt lived up. Different 
definitions may be given to the word “ae- 
cumulate,’”’ and the Jones maxim, if too 
literally applied, would torbid the laying 
up of any capital, and so hinder the prog- 
ress of civilization. But it must be con- 
fessed that tew people are in danger of 
erring on the side of over consideration of 
the poor even to the extent of self impover- 
ishment. 

— Miss Louise Manning Hodgkins de- 
livered several addresses at the Summer 
School, Northfield, tor Women’s Foreign 
Missionary Societies, under the auspices 
of the Interdenominationsal Conterence of 
Woman’s Boards of Foreign Missions tor 
the United States and Canada, July 12 tu 19. 


— Dr. and Mrs. C. B. Mitchell, of First 
Church, Cleveland, were given a royal wel- 
come home from the General Conterence, 
A large reception was tendered them, at 
which a beautiful and appropriately en- 
graved silver loving cup was presented to 
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Dr. Mitchell in memory of his twenty fifth 
anniversary in the ministry. 


— Middlebury College has conferred the 
degree of Doctor in Divinity on Rev. C. L. 
Leonard, pastor ot the First Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Pittsfield, and an alumnus 
ot Middlebury College. He is one of the 
promising young men of the Troy Confer- 
ence. 


— Bishop Charles T. Olmstead, who suc- 
ceeds the late Bishop Huntington as Bishop 
of the diocese of Central New York, is 62 
years old, was educated at Trinity College 
and Berkeley Divinity School, and was or- 
dained to the priesthood in 1868 by Bishop 
Horatio Potter. 


— Bishop Charles John Ellicott, of the 
diocese of Gloucester in England, has until 
recent years found his recreation in skating 
and mountaineering. At one time he was 
the finest tigure-skater anywhere around 
Gloucester. Now he has given up walking 
for tricycling —a pastime in which he is 
very active, notwithstanding the tact that 
he bas reached his 85th year. 


— Mrs. Harriet B. (Talbot) Gavitt, widow 
of Rev. Franklin Gavitt, ot the New Eng- 
land Soutuern Conference, died at the resi- 
dence ot her daughter in Providence, R, I., 
July 9. The funeral services, conducted by 
Rev. E. W. Goodier, were held in the church 
at Dighton, Mrs. Gavitt’s early home hav- 
ing been in North Dighton. Her ancestors 
tor generations were Methodists. 


— Bishop Thoburn, in the last issue of 
the Pacific Christian Advocate, says: 
* With regard to the future I find it impos- 
sible to make any definite statement. The 
doctors have put an absolute veto on my 
return to India for another year or two. 
Alter torty- five years’ service in the some- 
what trying climate of that country, I find 
myselt somewhat less vigorous than in the 
days ot my youth.”’ 


— Rev. Ralph Gillam, who for the past 
two years has preached so acceptably at 
the First Congregational Church, Lowell, 
is to re-enter the evangelistic field this fall. 
It is due greatly to his able leadership and 
faithful preaching that such great success 
in revival work came to nearly all the 
churches in that city the past year. Mr. 
Gillam is a safe and helpful preacher, ex- 
ceptionally good at the altar service, and 
always leaves the churches in whicb he 
labors blessed with converts and in good 
fellowship. He is open tor engagements, 
and may be addressed at Lowell, Mass. 


— On Tuesday, July 12, Dean Hurlburt ot 
Harvard and Miss Eda A. Woolson, 
daughter ot the late James A. Woolson, of 
Cambridge, were united in marriage at the 
summer home of Miss Woolson’s brother- 
in-law, James L. Paine, Esq., at Beverly, 
Rev. Edward Abbott, of Cambridge, per- 
tormivg the ceremony. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hurlburt will travel in England and Hol- 
land, returning in September. 


— Ralph S. Bollard,a member of the class 
of 1906 at Harvard University, has an- 
nounced his intention of going to the Far 
East as a missionary worker. Mr. Bollard 
is one of the best known men at Harvard, 
as a scholar as well as an athlete. During 
the past year he has been manager of the 
Harvard Orimson, and also of the lacrosse 
team. He is a native of Topeka, Kansas, 
and during the past three years has been 
prominent in the work of the Harvard 
Christian Association. He will go to the 
East as the representative of that Asso- 
ciation. 

— Henry G. Davis cast his first vote in 
1844 tor Henry Clay. Since then he has 
had an opportunity to vote for fourteen 
Presidents. Mr. Davis, who is said to have 
a tortune of twenty millions, attends ac- 
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tively to the daily care of his great inter- 
ests, and also, it is pleasant to read, takes 
great pleasure in personally superintend- 
ing the general conduct of the affairs of the 
hospital and other charitable institutions 
which he has founded and nurtured. His 
life ambition appears to have been to de- 
velop the resources ot West Virginia, and 
to make that one of the great States, in 
some lines, in the Union. 


— Incidentally we were shown a photo- 
grapb ot which the accompanying portrait 
is a tacsimile. We are happy to thus sur- 
prise the original and also gratify his many 
friends. Rev. John Collins has no duplicate 
—at least, we never 
saw his like. Our 
first acquaintance 
with him began near- 
ly twenty years ago, 
when he secreted 
himself in the gallery 
ot St. John’s Church, 
Dover (as is the cus- 
tom of some minis- 
ters who desire to 
listen to the sermon unrecognized and 
therefore escape an invitation to the pulpit). 
Worshiping, as his church home, with 
Chestnut St., Portland, he has been render- 
ing the HERALD very helpful service in 
both nurturing old and securing new sub- 
scribers. Dr. J. W. Magruder, of Chestnut 
St. Church, writes of him: “ Rev. John 
Collins is the youngest old man among us. 
Every one in Maine knows him and loves 
him, and the old mother church of Metho- 
dism in the Pine Tree State is delighted to 
have him among the youthful fathers in 
Israel who belong to her. ‘ Fire and phos- 
phorus ’ flash wherever he appears. ‘ The 
zeal of Thine house’ is torever consuming 
him, His retirement from the itinerancy 
gave him a roving commission, and in 
apostolic fashion he now goes ‘ everywhere 
preaching the Gospel.’ ”’ 


— President W. E. Huntington, writing 
from Woodstock, Vt., under date of July 
14, reters thus fittingly to his uncle, the late 
Bishop F. D. Huntington: “ Today we go 
to the little Hadley cemetery to see the 
noble torm laid to rest. A great nature,a 
consecrated life, an inspiring preacher, a 
writer ot finest English, he is gathered to 
his tathers after a long, honored, and emi- 
nently useful lite. He was the youngest of 
my tather’s circle of brothers and sisters — 
twelve of them in all — and was ‘the last 
leat’ to fall.”’ The Springfield Republican 
points out that one of the poems of the 
late Bishop Huntington, written a year or 
so before his death, has this stanza of spir- 
itual truth: 


‘Far on, from hill to hill, my road runs, O my 
friendliest Friend! 
Less free my plodding feet, less sure my 
step, less keen my sight; 
Yet in the fading west keep for me to the end 
Thy morning pledge: ‘At evening time it 
shall be light.’ ”’ 





— Rev. G. K. Gilder, presiding elder of 
Raipur District of the South India Conter- 
ence,a very efficient missionary of some 
thirty years’ experience, made a welcome 
call at our office last week. He was a 
guest of Dr. Mudge, and preached tor him 
most acceptably at Jamaica Plain last 
Sunday morning. In connection with 
Mrs. Gilder (formerly Miss Louise E. 
Blackmar, of the W. F. M.S8.), he has been 
recruiting at Clifton Springs, and they ex- 
pect to sail for India ear!y in September. 
Mr. Gilder is a distant connection of Rich- 
ard Watson Gilder, editor of the Century. 


— Rev.and Mrs. John L. Reeder, tormerly 
missionaries in Concepcion, and Mr. and 
Mrs. William H. Block, of Huron, Ohio, 
sailed from New York by steamship 
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** Seguranca,” July 12, en route to Chile, 
Mr. and Mrs. Reeder resume their mission- 
ary work after two years’ absence in the 
United States; Mr. and Mrs. Block will 
take up educational work in connection 
with the American College at Concepcion. 


— Dr. Davis W. Clark, of Cincinnati, 
with his tamily, is spending his vacation 
at Annisquam., 


— President Hughes of DePauw Univer- 
sity was warmly welcomed by old triends 
in a brief visit to this city. He leaves on 
Wednesday. 

— The leading contribution in the Meth. 
odist Review tor July-August is “ Mr. 
Spencer’s Philosophy,’’ by Prof. Borden 
P. Bowne, LL. D., of Boston University. 


— Last week Rev. Dr. L. A. Reser, of 
Marionville, Mo., president of the Marion- 
ville Collegiate Institute, made a pleasant 
call at this office. He is attending the 
Summer School at Harvard University. 


— The services on a recent Sunday morn- 
ing and evening at St. James’ Hall, Lon- 
don, Eng., were conducted by Bishop E. E. 
Hoss, ot Nashville, Tenn. It will be re- 
membered that Bishop Hoss is represent- 
ing the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, at the Sheffield Conterence. 


— The list of Wesleyan ex-Presidents is 
being rapidly thinned. Quickly tollowing 
on the death of Dr. W. B. Pope and Rev. 
John Walton, comes news of the death, at 
Heaton Moor, of Rev. Marshall Randles, 
D. D., who was President of Wesleyan 
Conference in 1896, and who for eighteen 
years occupisd the chair of Systematic 
Theology at Didsbury College, until his 
retirement from the active ministry. 


— Rev. William W. Guth, of New Eng- 
land Conterence, who for three years has 
been pursuing a special course of study in 


Continued on page 928 





Honoring Rev. E. P. King 


AST Sunday evening, at Amherst, a 
fine portrait of the late Rev. K. P. 
King was unveiled in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church with appropriate ceremonies, 
under the general direction of the pastor, 
Rev. T. C. Martin. The portrait was made 
from the excellent photograph used in 
making the electro herewith presented. 
Besides fitting introductory services a 
memoir was read, written by Rev. J. €. 
Mears, and letters were read from Presid- 
ing Elder Richardson and Rev. R. E. Smith. 
The portrait was impressively presented to 
the church by the pastor. Mrs. King was 
present, and was greatly comtorted by 
the services. 

Rev. E, P. King was an Ambherst boy, 
born there Dec. 24, 1843. Converted at six- 
teen, he was baptized by Rev. Wm. Gor- 
don and received into the church by Rev. 
J. O. Peck, D.D. He studied four years 
at Wilbraham, two at Newbury Seminary, 
and graduated from Boston University 
School of Theology in 1870. He died at 
Clifton Springs, N. Y., Oct. 3, 1893. At his 
own request he was appointed pastor of 
the little struggling church of thirty-one 
members in the centre of his native town 
and two miles from his home church at 
North Amherst (now Cushman). ‘* Meth- 
odism has come to stay,’ said he, as he put 
in the spade to break the sod for the founda- 
tion of the now commodious brick church. 
That was in the spring of 1878. Three stu- 
dents of Amherst College — Dr. Joseph B. 
Hingeley, secretary of the recent General 
Conference and presiding elder in Michi- 
gan, Rev. Addison R. Jones, of the New 
England Conterence, and Rev. Charles 
H. Snedeker, rector of First Episcopal 
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Church, Cincinnati, O. — had taken a prac- 
tical interest in Methodism and raised 
some over $1,000 towards a church. In the 
three years which Mr. King spent in Am- 
herst he saw a substantial brick churcb, 
costing $7,500, dedicated free of debt. He 
raised the membership from 31 to 52, and the 
Sunday-school from 54 to 132. His life is 
fitly summarized by the epitaph on his 
tombstone: “ A faithful minister of Jesus 
Christ.” 

It is good to thus honor this servant of 
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the Lord Jesus Christ, who had so fully 
caught his Master’s spirit and purpose, It 
will be an inspiring benediction to all who 
knew him thus to recall him in connection 
with this very fitting event. 





‘¢ Black Peril in South : Africa ”’ 


N article under this heading in a re- 
cent issue ot the Nineteenth Century 
trom the penof Mr. Roderick Jones, the 
editorial manager of Reuter’s great news 
and telegraphic agency in that part of the 
world, bas arrested attention far and wide, 
by virtue of the information which it dis- 
seminates, the candid convictions it an- 
nounces, and the urgent appeals which it 
makes. The premises of the article are 
tound in the facts that the white popula- 
tion ot South Africa, trom the Zambesi 
River to Cape Town, does not reach a mil- 
lion, that the blacks number ten millions, 
and that climatic and other conditions 
make it impossible that the Anglo-Saxons 
will ever have anything like an equal popu- 
lation with the native. The questions which 
he projects are these, in substance: “* What 
will be the future of South Atrica when the 
black man gets to be halt. civilized, tairly 
well educated, and fully conscious of 
his political importance and his so-called 
rights of suffrage and citizenship? Can 
order, law, peace, and the institutions of 
civilization be preserved under such cir- 
cumstances? Can the Anglo Saxon main- 
tain the institutions which he values more 
than life, and the civilization out of which 
they have grown, with the franchise in the 
hand ot the black man, and the white man 
outnumbered so that he becomes a negli- 
gible quantity at the polls?”’ 

Mr. Jones instances Cape Colony, where 
there are 377,000 whites to a black popula- 
tion of 1,200,000, as a case in point, and 
declares that the growth of political power 
in the hands of the Kafir there is a growing 
menace. In this colony alone, of all the 
colonial possessions of Great Britain, the 
laws make it possible tor the full franchise 
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to be enjoyed by every male person, irre- 
spective of color, race, or creed, above the 
age of twenty-one years, provided he occu- 
pies property worth $300, or earns not less 
than $250 annually, and is able to sign 
his name and state in writing his address 
and occupation. Under these equitable 
provisions ot law Mr. Jones declares there 
is going on a movement which is full of 
peril to the English. In a few years he 
forebodes the advent of a day when the 
controlling vote and the political power ot 
the colony will be in the hands of the 
blacks without dispute. He foresees a co- 
lonial parliament made up in partor in 
whole ot black men, ruling over the whole 
region. 

Just now the movement in favor of 
* Atrica tor Africans ” — for that is com- 
ing to be the motto of an increasing num- 
ber of natives — is in part political, and in 
part religious, or, rather, sectarian. In 1892 
a secession took place from the Wesley- 
ans in Cape Colony under the leadership 
ot two native Wesleyan preachers, Rev. 
Messrs. Mokone and Dwane, the new or- 
ganizations being exclusively Ethiopian, a 
church for Africans alone, ruled by them, 
made up ot them, and carried on in their 
interests. In 1896 communications were 
opened with the African Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in the United States, and soon 
afterwards Bishop Turner of that church, 
brought about a union of the South African 
* Church of Ethiopia ”’ and his own denom- 
ination, Dwane becoming the South Afri- 
can bishop. In two years Dwane began to 
suspect that his ‘‘ orders ’’ might not be as 
valid as those of the Anglicans, and he 
asked the Archbishop of Cape Town for 
recognition, and after some negotiations he 
was ordained, and he and his followers 
were formed, under Anglican auspices, 
into an ** Order of Ethiopia.” Although he 
took with him into the Anglican com- 
munion several thousand natives, with 
their ministers and churches, yet other 
thousands remained loyal to the American 
church ; and this body, it seems, is now the 
nucleus for the native element which is 
bent on ruling Africa. The spirit and con- 
duct of the leaders of this organization 
came under such suspicion during the war 
with the Boers that Bishops Derrick and 
Coppin, and possibly other superintend- 
ents, were refused permission to visit 
their flocks at the close of that struggle. 
One ot their missionary papers, it seems, 
had foretold the defeat of the British and 
had declared the coming of the day when 
the Kafirs would * boss the whites.” It 
required a visit of Minister Choate, in 
London, to the Colonial office, in order to 
straighten out matters, and secure per- 
mission for these dignitaries to resume 
their official visitations. 

Mr. Jones foresees many dangers in the 
not remote future trom the growth of this 
spirit of African “ bossism.’’ He believes 
that in due time the white man must suc- 
cum) to the sheer force of numbers, and he 
sees, unless something radical is done to 
check the current tendencies, the white 
man in South Africa under the heel of the 
Kafir. In order to arrest this tendency he 
would disfranchise the native, but give 
him every civil and legal right except that 
of voting for members of the colonial par- 
liament. In all local affairs he would give 
him ample recognition and office- holding 
capacity, but from the chiet franchise he 
must be debarred — so argues Mr. Jones it 
the Englishman would hold Cape Colony 
for civilization, 

When we recall what sort of a time there 
was in South Carolina, tcr example, in the 
reconstruction period, when the black man 
had full control, we may understand some- 
thing of the dread which is cherished by 
some of the expert political students who 
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are pondering the status and tendency of 
events in that part of the world. 

The question at once presents itself: 
What would: the supremacy of the black 
man in South Africa mean for himself, tor 
the institutions of the coloniesjnow under 
British control, and for the world? Is he 
capable of maintaining a high civilization 
in a country where he is the controlling 
factor, and where at the same,time there is 
a large white population? Is there an 
Anglo-Saxon colony anywhere on earth 
that would submit to rule wielded by 
black hands? 

We do not propose to argue the case. We 
have too many problems pertaining to 
the black man in this country, unset- 
tled, unsolved, full of menace, fraught 
with terror and demoralization, to permit 
us to attempt at long range to solve the 
colonial questions of the British in South 
Atrica. And yet in view of the fact that an 
American Methodist Church is tied up in 
this movement, and its leaders are accused 
of fomenting discord and awakening dis- 
loyalty to British rule, this country has a 
peculiar interest in the problems thus 
brought to view. 

Those who glibly cite the Declaration ot 
Independence as the warrant for the beliet 
that “ all men are created equal,” and who 
fancy off-hand that a republican torm of 
government with equal rights for all men 
of all races and colors, is the ideal for all 
lands, will have to do a vast amount of 
persuasion before they can convince a com- 
munity made up of educated Anglo-Sax- 
ons that the greatest. good-to- the-greatest- 
number doctrine commands them to allow 
the black man, if he is in the majority in a 
state, territory, or colony, to exercise com- 
manding political rule. It is easy to 
theorize in regurd to equal rights; but we 
venture the utterance that no Anglo-Saxon 
theorizer, however earnest and traternal he 
may be, would be a willing party to a gov- 
ernment in which an intelligent, civilized, 
and self-restrained body of white people 
were ruled over by a predominant black 
population. It ts evident, therefore, that 
education, evangelization, commerce, and 
civilization will have to do a great deal tor 
both the white and the black races before 

the problems which are now acute both in 
this country and in South Africa can be 
solved. 





Country Pastorates 


N page 918 we publish from one of our 

most worthy pastors of a rural church 
— aman so modest that he insists that his 
identity be concealed — a very interesting 
and informational contribution under the 
title, ‘A Week In and Around a Country 
Parsonage.”” The happy memories of coun- 
try pastorates assure us that he does not 
magnity over much the demand which the 
rural charge makes upon the sympathetic 
and responsive pastor. 

We are glad to present this very pertinent 
subject to our readers for consideration and 
agitation in our columns, Indeed, we ad- 
mit the frank but kindly contention of the 
writer that the country charge does not 
receive proper consideration at. our hands. 
lt is now a good time to consider the 
subject afresh, and we shall gladly open 
our pages to brief discussions by min- 
isters and laymen — which includes lay 
women — who feel moved to write on this 
theme. If contributors prefer, their names 
will be withheld, but they must in all cases 
be turnished with the MS. as a certificate 
of reliability and for reference and corre- 
spondenee, if needed. Meantime, let the 
great host of visitors trom our cities who 
are invading the country, help and bless 
the country church by their presence and 
benetactions on Sunday. 
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THE MESSAGE OF THE LILY, 
REV. WILLIAM W. SHENK. 


It came from the bed of the river, 
The lily ot fair Concord’s wave; 

Up out of the muck through the grasses, 
To bloom on the tace of its grave. 


The tendril its secret entolded 
While out of the darkness it came, 
And when treedom was won at the surface 
An angel face burst into flame. 


The long, hidden night of its struggle, 
In coldness and dark ness alone, 
Makes the epic song of the river — 
The victor’s climb tor the crown. 


When evening creeps over the river 
The lily enshrouds tor the night, 
But the day awakens the angel — 
Its glory comes back with the light. 


From my table this lily is teaching 
The river’s great lesson of lite ; 

Its tragrance around me is streaming, 
Its beauty the goal ot its strife. 


From the clay and the muck of our 
natures, 
Where in darkness we struggle alone, 
There is light in the day just above us, 
There is beauty aloft and a throne. 


We must needs climb on in the darkness, 
Till the truth of the day is attained, 

And the ireedom of love is our portion, 
In the light of God’s grace unrestrained. 


There the angel enfolded within us 
Is sure to come forth pure and white, 
And bloom witha grace all immortal— 
For ot such are the children of light. 


Lowell, Mass. 





THINGS DONE AND A-DOING 
IN LONDON 


WILLIAM F. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


ES, this is London, and this is the 
‘* King’s Birthday.’’ Not the an- 
niversary of the day on which Kiug Ka- 
ward Vil. was really born —oh, no! but 
the appointed day in a more favorable 
season on which his loyal people celebrate 
his auspicious advent into the world. If 
Iam correctly informed, the birthday of 
the late Queen, his mother, was likewise 
annually celebrated on a date officially 
fixed at a long distance from the true one. 
As my own natal day isin the raw and 
stormy month of March, I am seriously 
considering the expediency of issuing a 
eabinet order, calling upon all my loyal 
and loving subjects in like manner to 
postpone their celebration each year till 
the first cloudless day in June. In case I 
do so, I hope the response may be as 
eheerful and general as that of King Ed- 
ward’s people today. Though his majesty 
is absent on a visit to the German Em- 
peror at Kiel, and for the first time since 
his accession is represented in the festivi- 
ties by the ‘‘ heir apparent,’’ the Prince of 
Wales, the evidences of popular apprecia- 
tion and loyalty must be very gratifying 
to all in any way connected with the reign- 
ing house. 

Speaking of royal highnesses, [| am 
pleased to see that on Monday, the 
eleventh of July, the Prince and Princess 
of Wales are very graciously to give aid 
and comfort to “ the people called Meth- 
odists.”’ This people have done, and are 
doing, a work of inestimable importance 
toward the saving of the city which Arch- 
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deacon Sinclair of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
recently styled ‘‘ pagan London.’’ In 
City Road, hard by the chapel and house 
and tomb of John Wesley, they have just 
erected for the use of the ‘‘ Leysian Mis- 
sion’’ one of the noblest structures ever 
set apart for evangelizing purposes. It 
includes commodious offices, rooms for 
three hundred ‘settlement’ workers, 
facilities for industrial teaching, four 
charming roof gardens, an auditorium for 
three thousand people, etc., one hundred 
and twenty-five rooms in all, The llth 
will be dedication day. The Princess of 
Wales will receive purses in aid of the 
‘Opening Fund.’’ The Prince of Wales 
will unveil on the public roof garden a 
memorial of Queen Victoria. ‘‘Ian Ma- 
claren ’’ is to be one of the speakers, and 
if, as I expect, the £10,000 asked for in 
connection with the opening service is 
raised, the world and the churches of our 
Lord will have new proof of the amazing 
energy of the people called Methodists in 
self-denying efforts for the salvation of 
the world. 


Established Church Statistics 


Two weeks ago one of the London 
dailies threw a striking Jight upon the 
condition of things in the Established 
Church in the oldest part of this vast 
metropolis. The worshipers at the chief 
morning service in ten of these churches 
were carefully counted and the {fofal 
number was 189 adults and 24 children. 

Here is the striking table showing the 
total number of seats and the number of 
the congregation in each case : 


Congregation 


Chil- 
Chureb Men Women dren Seats 
St. Nicholas Cole Abbey, 0 3 1 400 
St. Mildred, Bread St., 4 6 0 300 
St. Augustine and 8t. Faith, 

Old Change, 3 3 2 320 
St. Alban’s, Wood St., 3 1 2 300 
St. Mary, Aldermanbury, 7 8 1 400 
St. Lawrence Jewry, 17 34 12 500 
St. Mary-le- Bow, 8 17 1 430 
St. Mary, Woolnoth, 10 25 3 200 
St. Margaret Pattens, 15 16 0 300 
St. Helen’s, 3 6 2 600 

Total congregations, 213 
Total seats, 3,750 


The editor of the paper which under- 
took this census well remarks : ‘ It is al- 
most beyond belief that only three ladies 
and one little child were to be found in a 
church in the heart of London at morn- 
ing service, but such was the case at 
Canon Shuttleworth’s old church, St. 
Nicholas Cole Abbey, which lies buried 
between Queen Victoria Street and Can- 
non Street.’’ 

Lack of means is not the only difficulty 
in the way of these churches, for it was 
ascertained that the aggregate of their in- 
come from vested funds is £5,713 a year, 
or on the average more than $2,700 apiece. 
No wonder that the Bishop of London has 
appointed a commission to consider the 
situation, especially as in the newer parts 
of the metropolis he needs funds to build 
‘* forty new churches’’ at once. Mean- 
time it must be a somewhat sobering 
thing to all earnest members of the Es- 
tablished Church to see hundreds of peo- 
ple waiting, often an hour or more, before 
the gates of at least two Nonconformist 
places of worship, hoping, often vainly, 
for admission before the policemen in 
charge set up the great cloth sign an- 
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nouncing in letters a foot or more in 
height : 
FULL. 

Speaking of commissions for investigat- 
ing the state of church-going in London, 
I ought to mention the one appointed 
last year by the Wesleyan Conference, 
It consisted of fifty members, and 
was to consider and report upon all 
interests of Methodism in the English 
metropolis. Its report, completed last 
Friday, was unanimously adwpted. It 
contains a mass of inspiring facts. It 
shows that in the brief period since the 
metropolitan Chapel Building Fund was 
raised jt has inspired the erection of one 
hundred and twenty new churches and 
mission halls within the metropolitan area 
at a cost of more than $5,000,000, besides 
securing ‘‘sites for many more.’”’ The 
different branches of the ‘‘ London Mis- 
sion ’’ show a morning and evening at- 
tendance of 20,000. Other evidences of 
the increasing efficiency of Methodism in 
this field are given. Yet greater things, 
however, are, in the judgment of the com- 
mission, quite practicable. It boldly rec- 
ommends the sale of certain spiritually 
unproductive properties, the radical im- 
provement of others, the abandonment of 
liturgical services in those cases where the 
Prayer Book is still in use, the removal of 
the time limit in the case of successful 
preachers in the metropolitan field, and 
finally the transformation of unsuccessful 
charges into missions under one unified 
and consolidated admiuistration. No de- 
bate in the approaehing Conference at 
Sheffield is likely to be as exciting or as 
fruitful as the one to be precipitated by 
this bold and powerful report. 


Salvation Army Congress 


This week the most spectacular thing in 
London is the International Congress of 
the Salvation Army. Delegates from 
every quarter of the globe are present iu 
force. The costumes and banners and 
badges of the divisions from the Orient are 
peculiarly striking. General Booth, the 
hale old commander-in-chief, is in excel- 
lent bealth and is programed for more 
than fifty addresses of various lengths. 
In the ovening meeting of the congress in 
Albert Hall au audience of twelve thou- 
sand people went wild in their enthusiasm 
over him and his wonderful work. Even 
the King, before his departure for Keil, 
granted the old hero a special interview 
and authorized him to carry to his com- 
panions in arms the hearty good wishes of 
their sovereign. To the dignitaries of 
the Church of England, and particu- 
larly to the worthy Bishop of London, 
the enthusiasms and prestige and power 
of this now ecumenical religious body 
must be one more sobering proof that our 
Lord has other channels of saving grave 
for England and for England’s world- 
wide dominions than those so exclusively 
claimed and defended by typical repre- 
sentatives of the Anglican hierarchy. 

Before closing I ought to mention that 
the ‘‘ English Church Union,’’ the exec- 
utive organ of the High Church party, 
held last week its forty-fifth anniversary. 
Lord Halifax, the president, presided, 
and his ‘‘ presidential address’’ was an 
able review of recent discussions and 
movements in the Anglican body. Every 
symptom of a Romanizing tendency was 
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naturally welcomed and every popular or 
official expression of sympathy with 
Protestant principles deplored. By a 
curious coincidence a very different body 
was in session at the same hour in the 
same building and in the room immedi- 
ately below, namely, the recently ap- 
pointed ‘‘ Royal Commission on Alleged 
Ecclesiastical Disorders.’’ Its members, 
through Lord Halifax, requested the 
upper meeting to express its approval of 
sentiments ‘‘ by the clapping of hands 
and not by stamping on the commis- 
sion!’’ This pleasant request did not 
prevent the Union from formally adopt- 
ing a paper in which the feeling was ex- 
pressed that ‘‘the appointment of this 
commission as fraught with possible dan- 
ger.’ The Union was, if possible, still 
more distrustful of the bishops, the presi- 
dent saying (in view of certain specified 
acts or neglects): ‘‘It is impossible to 
look with any confidence to the natural 
rulers of the church.’’? On the other 
hand, the feeling of multitudes of 
churchmen was emphetically expreseed 
in a letter from Sir Henry Howorth, 
printed in the Times of last Wednesday, 
wherein he refers to the Union as made 
up of ‘the most retrograde section of 
churchmen ’”’ under ‘‘ the leadership of a 
singularly uninstructed lay-pope.’’ He 
accuses them of having ‘‘ championed a 
perpetual rebellion against the bishops,” 
and in the warmth of his fraternal feeling 
terms them a group of ‘‘ sycophants and 
satellites.”’ 
** Alas for the rarity 
Ot Christian charity.’’ 

But when, as here, conscientious Prot- 
estants and uncompromising anti-Prot- 
estants are unequally yoked together in 
one and the same church-fellowsbip, it 
must needs be that offences will come. 


London, Eng. 





A TIDE OF INTOLERABLES SET 
IN AT NAPLES 
MRS, JOHN P, NEWMAN. 

WONDER if any of my compagnons 

de voyage, whom I parted with tear- 
fully and reluctantly on the steamer, 
have ever happened to hear or know 
what is meant by the old adage, ‘' the tug 
of war.’’ If they have not, then they do 
not know how I felt after I found myself 
quite broken loose from the ‘golden 
chain ”’ of sympathy and friendship that 
had bound me to some of the fellow- 
passengers on the ‘‘ Carpathia.’’ Tribu- 
lations, unthought of, assailed me, 80 
that I knew not which way to turn, so 
hedged in was I. To remain on the ves- 
sel was not possible, as she was bound in 
a contrary direction from that which I 
was to take. It was not proper for me to 
stay alone in the city, a stranger, and 
night would overtake me ere I could ob- 
tain a place to stay. Since my last visit 
to Naples everything had so changed that 
I could not find my way about. The 
steamer on which I was to sail had not 
arrived, as my ticket had advertised me 
that it would. 

For a few minutes in my perplexity I 
felt it might be a relief to jump into the 
waters of the beautiful bay and run the 
risk of a plunge bath, to be picked up by 
some outgoing craft. But that would 
never do. I never did like risks, and this 
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might be fatal if I failed toswim. I had 
been brave ever since I arranged to take 
this long journey. 

‘* Fortune favors the brave,’’ said I, and 
just then, as I looked above, came a 
happy thought, as if it had wings, and 
entered into my life, and there, almost 
before me, Isaw a steamer coming in, 
which hushed my heart-throbbings as no 
earthly thought could do, and putting on 
my distant eye glasses, I plainly saw it 
was the ‘‘ Zeiten,’’ the identical steamer 
that I was to embark on. A glad sur- 
prise, but the joy was but for a moment, 
when I was informed by the purser of 
the steamer, which was to leave in a little 
while, that I would have to go over to 
Cook’s office, far up in the city of Naples. 
The steamer that would so soon leave was 
out in the bay quite a distance, back from 
the wharf where we had at first dropped 
anchor. 

** Alas! alas!’’ said I, in a whisper, 
‘*for poor, lone womanhood!’’ For a 
moment I most heartily wished for kin- 
dred and friends in the dear home land. 
The next moment [ heard a voice crying 
out, ‘‘ Want a boat?’’ The purser said 
he was calling to me, and I would just 
have time to take that little boat and go 
over to get my ticket renewed for the 
‘* Zeiten,’?’ which was coming in. This 
was luck for me, or rather Providence, I 
imagine, for right before me stood a 
stalwart man, in uniform who spoke in 
English, saying: ‘‘I will accompany 
you, as I am one of Cook’s men.,’’ 

The moments seemed to fly, and in a 
brief time I was seated in a nice boat, 
not a gondola by any means, and pleas- 
antly gliding over the bay amid the 
gleaming of the setting sun, without 
having had to take the uncomfortable 
plunge bath I had previously for a mo- 
ment only contemplated as a possible 
alternative from perplexities. 

After leaving the comfortable little boat 
I began to feel the symptoms of a collapse 
or a relapse, or whatever it might be 
called, from the weariness and excitement 
I bad endured. I could hardly walk up 
the steep, winding way to Cuok’s office. 
The sturdy attendant, on the alert to assist 
me, suggested, ‘‘ If a carriage comes along 
you would better ride.’’ An ‘‘ if’’ was in 
the way, and I never did like ifs in some 
conditions. The ‘‘ if’’ turned aside and the 
carriage came in sight, and in a few mo- 
ments we were in the desired place. 

The man at Cook’s office, after seeing 
me, and learning what I had come for, 
examined my ticket, which was paid 
through to Jaffa, snd very coolly told me 
that there was not a berth on the 
‘* Zeiten.’’ This announcement aroused 
my womanly vigor, and I[ answered : 
‘¢ You will have to make a berth or room 
for me, for you see I have paid for it on 
the ‘ Zeiten,’ and on it I am going.’’ 

At this he shrugged his shoulders in 
genuine French style. 

‘* Tt must be !’’ I exclaimed emphat- 
ically, this time. 

This seemed to impress him, for he left 
me at the counter and went into another 
room, and, coming back, said : ‘‘ There is 
only one berth in the second-class that 
you may possibly secure.’’ 

This did not please me, as my ticket 
called for a first-class berth. I stood to 
ponder a moment, when a voice from 
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another room came, saying that the single 
second-class berth was taken. 

** Now what?’’ thought I. Then still 
another voice from another quarter an- 
nounced that possibly, if I were to 
hasten to the down-town office near the 
wharf where the little boat was waiting 
for me, I could secure one of the officers’ 
rooms by paying £4 extra. I assure you 
caught at this ‘‘ straw,’’ and I said to my 
attendant awaiting my order, ‘‘ We will 
go.’’ 

But in acvepting this alternative the 
map at the counter said : ‘‘ You will have 
to pay the £4 and the expenses of this 
man who is with you, before ycu leave 
this office.’’ 

This seemed to me to be the last and 
hardest ‘‘tug of war.’’ But with one 
dash I plunged my hand into my pocket 
and produced the required £4 in good, 
genuine bank bills, which he fairly 
snatched trom my grasp, and away we 
darted, at race-horse speed, the man and 
I, to the down-town office, through the 
narrow, winding streets, whose moss- 


covered and moldering walls hung far , 


above our heads in slantdicular curves, 
as if they might drop down at any 
moment. 

We reached the office in safety and 
settled the berth and room business, and 
I hastened to the little boat with a lighter 
heart, minus £4, which to me will ever 
seem a ‘‘ burning shame.’’ 

The sailors in the boat plied their oars 
swiftly, on our return in the darkness 
which had crept down on the waters of 
the bay. We reached the ladder that was 
let down on the steamer ‘‘ Carpathia,”’ 
and up we ran in double quick time to see 
my trunk and bundles huddled into the 
dear little boat which had done us such 
admirable service. We boarded the 
‘: Zeiten ’’ just as the last signal of de- 
parture was blowing, and I was ushered 
into the officer’s room, which turned out 
to be the stewardess’ room, and left to 
meditate on the day of adventure, and 
thank a kind Providence for deliverance 
from threatened dangers. 

To be continued in the outgoing voyage 
on the steamer ‘' ‘Zeiten.’’ 





THE STORY OF PATIENCE 
FAIRCHILD 


BELLE V. CHISHOLM. 


AD Patience Fairchild’s parents 
lived out in the world and been 
educated, cultured people, instead of 
poor, ignorant mountaineers, they could 
not have selected a more fitting name 
for their little girl-baby than the one they 
did — the old-fashioned but meaning-full 
Patience. This fair-faced child had her 
first experience outside of her mountain 
home when she was thirteen. A new 
summer inn, built far up on the moun- 
tain-side, was opened at the beginning of 
the season, one year, for the special ac- 
commodation of Southern families that 
wished to escape the intense heat without 
going very far from home. 

Soon after the guests began to arrive, 
Mrs, Winslow, whose nurse was called 
away by sickness at home, employed the 
little Patience to assist in taking care of 
her baby. To Patience, whose idea of 
home-life began and ended with her 
father’s poor little one-roomed cabin that 
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sheltered eleven human beings under its 
thatched roof, the modest mountain inn 
seemed like a palace, and its guests in 
their airy summer garments like the 
fairies of which she had heard her grand- 
mother tell such queer stories. Her first 
pair of shoes and stockings came from 
Mrs. Winslow, and the girl scarcely 
knew herself when, attired in a new 
print frock, with ribbons at neck and 
waist, she caught a full-length reflection 
of her form and features in the large 
plate mirror. Accustomed as she had 
been to the poorest of corn bread and 
bacon, eaten from pewter plates off a 
rough table that had never felt the weight 
of even a coarse cloth, she was perfectly 
amazed at the fine service and daintily 
prepared food that was furnished the 
hotel guests. 

Patience was practically a heathen, 
never having heard of God except through 
her grandmother, who had a vague recol- 
lection of having heard something about 
a Great Being who lived away off in the 
sky and was angry with people who did 
not do right. Mrs. Winslow was a lovely 
Christian woman, and took great pains 
to instruct her little nurse in the truths 
of the Bible. 

At first the little maid was almost ter- 
ror-stricken to think that there was a 
great God who knew all she did and said 
and thought, close beside her all the time ; 
but when she learned the true meaning 
of the story of the Cross, and understood 
that this wonderful love of Jesus was for 
her, a poor, little, ignorant girl, as well as 
for the wise and the great, she cried for 
very joy, avd asked her mistress if she 
could not go home that night to tell the 
good news to the dear ones in the cabin. 
Mrs. Winslow was glad to grant the 
desire of the child’s beart, and told her 
that as soon as she could read she would 
give her a Bible of her own, where she 
could read the beautiful story all over 
again and again just as often as she 
wished. 

“ Oh, that will be lovely !” exclaimed 
Patience. ‘‘A book, all my own! and 
do you know, Mrs. Winslow, [ never saw 
a book till I came here. I am so glad 
you found me.”’ 

‘‘ Never saw a book?” asked Mrs. 
Winslow, in astonishment, unable to com- 
prehend how such ignorance could exist 
almost within the sound of church bells, 
and scarcely out of sight of schoolhouse, 
steeples, and college halls. 

“No, I never saw a book —a whole book, 
I mean,” Patience answered. ‘ Granny 
has a piece of a book, an old, old book 
that belonged to some of her kin more 
than a hundred years ago.’’ 

‘‘ Would you care if [ should go with 
you to see your grandmother and the old 
book, some time?” asked Mrs, Winslow, 
gently. 

“No,” replied Patience in ahesitating 
voice. ‘‘Only things are so; different 
there,’ she added, with fa quick glance 
around the pretty little room. 

‘‘ Never mind aboutgthat,’’ comforted 
Mrs. Winslow. ‘I love old ladies, and I 
am sure granny and I will Sbe great 
friends.”’ 

So, instead of walking over theS rough, 
mountainous road, Patience enjoyed her 
very first carriage drive, and inj!her ef- 
forts to tell granny what she had learned 
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about God, had the assistance of the tact- 
tul teacher, whose story-telling grace al- 
ways brought her eager listeners. 

‘*Seems to me I have heard that story 
before, a long, long time ago,’”’ said gran- 
ny, trying to revive a memory, so faint as 
to be nothing but ashes. ‘‘I can’t mind, 
but it comes back like a dream,’’ she con- 
tinued ; and then she got up and tottered 
back to an old moth-eaten jchest in the 
corner, and from a box inside brought 
the book, carefully wrapped up in several 
layers of old, time-stained tissue paper. 
It was a part of an old Bible —a very 
small part indeed, at least three-fourths of 
it being missing. But the story of the 
Cross was there—the old-new story of 
Jesus and His love —that Patience had 
been learning, and which she had come 
home to tell to the old grandmother and 
the little brothers and sisters. 

Granny was delighted to find that she 
owned the sweet story, and said, eagerly : 
‘*T thought I had heard about Jesus be- 
fore, and now [ am sure of it. That’s 
where it came from, and some of my kin, 
away back, must have read it in the Book 
and told it, and others kept telling it 
uutil it got so old and worn out that it 
seemed like a fairy tale. But now that I 
know it again I’ll not forget it.” 

‘*T am going to learn to read, granny, 
and then I can read it over and over to 
you,’’ said Patience. 

And she did, beginning her lessons that 
very night. 

Patience proved an apt pupil, eo that by 
the close of the season she had learned 
not only to read quite wellin the Bible, 
but also the greater, more important lesson 
of how to put its teachings into practice. 
Anxious, to :gain more education, she en- 
tered a new public school — the first one 
opened among the mountaineers in that 
section. As it was then, she had three 
miles to walk to reach the schoolhouse, 
but she was young and strong, and so 
eager to make something of herself that 
she would have walked double that dis- 
tance rather than fail in what she had un- 
dertaken. 

Mrs. Winslow did Snot:come back to the 
mountain inn the next summer; but, 
knowing Patience’s faithfulness, the pro- 
prietor employed her to assist in the 
kitchen and dining-room, and with her 
conscientious putting of her very best into 
all she did, she became a very efficient 
and valued helper. She received while 
giving here, also, and what she learned 
about cooking and housekeeping while in 
the faithful discharge of her duty brought 
such comfort to the little cabin-home as it 
had never before enjoyed. 

After another year in the school on the 
mountain-side, Patience Fairchild entered 
Fern Dell Institute, one hundred miles 
from her poor little cabin home. It was 
her first railroad trip, and she earned the 
money to pay for her ticket by selling 
wild-flowers to the guests at the summer 
inn. She was to help in the pantry and 
assist in waiting on the tables in the din- 
ing-room to pay her expenses. There were 
over two hundred young lady boarders, 
besides the president, his family, and 
thirty professors, in the school, conse- 
quently the dining-room girls had plenty 
to do, and a great many snubs to endure 
into the bargain. It was here that Pa- 
tience Fairchild found special need of the 
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sweet Christian graces she possessed, 
Once only, when suffering keenly from 
the sharp words of one of the girls, she 
gave way to tears. While her eyes were 
still red with weeping, she was sent with 
a beautiful floral offering to the room of 
the gay young creature to whom they 
were addressed. 

“Don’t let your tears drop on my 
flowers,’ exclaimed the haughty beauty. 
‘** You’ll wash all the color out of them. I 
hate tears, and if you must shed them, 
keep them for your own room and the 
darkness. You have no right to spoil 
other people’s pleasure with your sad- 
ness,’’ 

Patience dried her eyes, and from that 
hour she had nothing but smiles for those 
she served. ‘“ Julia is right,’ she told 
herself. ‘‘I have no right to force my 
troubles on other people, and hereafter I’1! 
keep them to myself.’’ 

As the weeks and months went by, 
‘the girl that always smiles ”’ grew in 
favor both in the dining-hall and class- 
room. She was always in demand. 

But one day she did not appear, morn- 
ing, noon, or night, and when the truth 
was told there was sadness everywhere, 
because it was understood that Patience’s 
day of serving was over forever. The 
numbness that had begun in her toes had 
crept slowly through her frame until she 
was a complete paralytic, and would so 
continue for life. But she did not know 
this, and with a cheerful spirit talked of 
‘when I shall be well and back at my 
work,’’ 

One day she asked for paper and pencil 
to write to her mother, and when the 
nurse begged for the privilege of doing the 
work for her, she pleaded the ‘‘ pleasure ”’ 
of writing for herself, insisting that a 
letter in some other person’s handwriting 
would frighten ‘“‘ mother,” and make ber 
think she was sicker than she really was. 
So, for ‘‘ mother’s sake,’’ the poor stiff 
fingers on her left hand toiled for hours 
over the brief message she wished to send. 

That same day, one of the girls who had 
come in to see her complained of being 
‘blue’ and of longing for home. 

‘You ought to take pattern of Patience,”’ 
said the nurse. “‘ She is always so bright 
and cheerful, and yet she is entirely 
hel pless.’’ 

“Oh, no, Miss Hannah, not entirely 
helpless,”’ corrected Patience. “I can 
move my head and three of my fingers, 
and even that is a great blessing.”’ 

A day or two later, in the great hospi- 
tal, she learned the bitter truth, that her 
helplessness was for life. It was a great 
trial. She had counted on doing so much 
in the world, upon helping to educate her 
little brothers and sisters; but now she 
was to be a charge herself. For a long 
time she lay with her eyes closed, the 
tears forcing their way under the shut 
lids, with the story of the heartache that 
the lips refused to repeat. 

“Let her alone; she’ll fight out the 
battle for herself,’”’ counseled the doctor. 

And she did. An hour later, looking 
up in the nurse’s face with her old smile, 
she said, in a steady voice: “It is all 
right, Miss Hannah. It is God’s will, 
and I can trust Him to the end. And 
see, I can still use two fiagers, and can 
see and hear and talk and think and love 
and pray. Oh, I have many, many 
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blessings yet, for which I am truly 
thankful. Yes, I have father, mother, 
brothers and sisters, friends, and, best of 
all, I have Jesus, and I can never get 
lonesome because He is always with me. 
Oh, yes, it is all right!” 


New Concord, O. 





NEBRASKA LETTER 
“ RANGER.” 


HE chietest thing of interest to the 
Methodists of this State is the build- 
ing of the new hospital now in course of 
erection at Omaha. The combined engine- 
room and laundry is finished, also the op- 
erating pavilion. The main building is up 
to the watershed, and this much of the 
hospital will be ready for business by win- 
ter. One reason for the seeming delay has 
been in the change of plans and material 
tor construction trom slow burning to ab- 
solute fireproot, which necessavily makes it 
much more expensive. The teeling of sat- 
istaction to patients, management, and all 
triends on account of this wise action :oore 
than offsets the delay. When finished it 
will be a credit to the great church under 
whose auspices it is being erected; and one 
satistactory teature will be in the tact that 
it has been built trom the small contribu- 
tions ot a devoted people, rather than by 
the gifts ot a iew wealthy. We have none 
ot the latter in this State, which may or 
may not bea mistortune tous. This enter- 
prise will be a monument of what the 
united efforts of people ot ordinary means 
can accomplish. 
* 


Nebraska Wesleyan at Lincoln continues 
to make satisfactory progress. The old 
indebtedness ot $75,000 has been paid, and a 
like amount added to the permanent in- 
-vestment in the way ot buildings, equip- 
ment and endowment. The teaching force 
is nearly double what it was iour years 
ago, and the students now number over 
eight hundred. The south wing of the new 
conservatory of music is finished, and will 
give them much-needed room. The men- 
tion otf the progress of this school neces- 
sarily brings to mind the name of our 
** grand old man,” Chancellor Huntington, 
whose devotion and wise guidance have 
made that progress possible. His wisdom 
and sacrifices have not only led it to this 
splendid state ot development, but have 
created a spirit ot respect and admiration 
for the school such as is naturally engen- 
dered by all successful institutions. Uni- 
versity Place is growing rapidly, and is 
today the largest and most desirable suburb 
ot the State capital. 


Material ‘progress of a noticeable char- 
acter continues to attend the church in this 
‘State. Some good churches have been built 
-at Geneva, Minden, and other places ; but 
as most of the towns now are fairly well off 
in this respect, the next step in church de- 
velopment is taking place and the preacher 
-and his family are being taken care of. At 
Fremont, York, and David City, new par- 
-gsonages have been built, which are hardly 
less pretentious and commodious than the 
‘best houses in the towns mentioned. A new 
‘pipe organ has been installed in the church 
at Hastings, which was opened with a de- 
lighttul concert to a crowded church, under 
the direction ot Mr. Thomas J. Kelly, tor 
twelve years organist and choirmaster 
of the First Methudist Episcopal Church, 


-Omaha. 
+. * 


Our episcopal residence—or resident 
\Bishop — has gone again. The results of 
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General Conference action are very prob- 
lematical. From 1888 to 1896 Bishop New- 
man was assigned to Omaha, then sent to 
San Francisco, and the place was lett 
vacant until 1900, when Bishop McCabe 
was sent there. He never lived there, how- 
ever, so that Omaha has been practically 
without a Bishop since 1896. By the action 
of the last General Conterence, during the 
hurried sessions of the last days, and under 
stress ot the most exciting period of its ex- 
istence, it declined to elect the tull number, 
or eighth Bishop, as recommended by the 
committee on Episcopacy, leaving on9 less 
Bishop than there were in 1900. In the as- 
signment of residences, Omaha was lett 
vacant, leaving the entire stretch of coun- 
try between the Mississippi River and the 
Pacific Coast with only one resident Bishop 
(Warren, Denver). This may be good leg- 
islation, but we fail to seeit. The remark- 
able thing about it is the tact that the 
Pacific Coast, which was not considered as 
entitled to an episcopal representative 
until 1896, now has two, while this terri- 
tory, which was considered important 
enough to have one as tar back as 1888, now 
has none, and Methodism has not declined 
in numbers or importance hereabouts, 
either. This sort of thing makes one wish 
that the Bishops had a given territory to 
work in for a quadrennium at least, when 
the entire field would be given more equal 
supervision, and such mistakes could not 
occur. Experience shows us here, that no 
man living outside this territory has ever 
given it the personal attention and actual 
and necessary help that Bishop Newman 
did during his eight years’ residence 
among us, and no one ever will. A dis- 
tricted episcopacy would remedy the detect 
trom which this territory is now suffering ; 
and while the last General Conference de- 
clared such a thiug unconstitutional, it 
vevertheless took a long stride in this same 
direction when it overwhelmingly voted to 
submit a constitutional amendmept tor the 
election ot Bishops for races, languages and 
special duties. . 

We are getting on in years. Methodism 
has been celebrating its semi-centennial 
in this State. The Historical Society, with 
headquarters at Lincoln, has just closed‘a 
fitting celebration of the event. Rev. Dr. 
C. B. Mitchell, ot Cleveland, O., was the 
chief speaker, supplemented by local and 
pioneer ministers and laymen. 

* * 


The large and influential St. Paul’s 
Church at Lincoln has been without a 
pastor since the resignation of Rev. Dr. 
Fletcher Wharton some months ago. Its 
former pastor is now located at Seattle. 

* o 

Nebraska has been favored by the visits 
ot some distinguished outside clergymen 
the past winter. Mark Guy Pearse, of 
London, lectured in Hanscom Park Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Omaha. He was 
greeted by a large audience, and gave a 
graphic account of the life and times of 
Hugh Latimer. On the following afternoon 
he and his wife were the guests of the 
Omaha Methodist Ministers’ Union at a 
reception in the parlors of the Paxton 
Hotel, where he gave an interesting ac- 
count of the London mission work, in 
which he and the late Hugh Price Hughes 
were associated. In the evening he lec- 
tured at the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South Omaha, for the benefit of 
Lefler Memorial Church, the subject being 
‘“ West Country Sketches,’’ which was 
humorous, pathetic, and witty, showing 
him to be a man of much versatility and a 
close observer of life and events. 

Chancellor Buchtel, of the Denver Uni- 
versity, was also one of our favored guests. 
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He preached at Hanscom Park Church on 
the Sunday of their debt cancellation, and 
the following afternoon was a guest ot the 
Omaha Methodist Ministers’ Union at an 
informal reception. The same night he 
lectured at Seward Street Church to the 
ministers, delegates to the General Contfer- 
ence and all interested, on, “‘ Needed Legis- 
lation before the (eneral Conference.’’ 
Chancellor Buchtel is always welcome in 
Nebraska. His work, both as pastor of 
Trinity at Denver, and Chancellor of its 
University, has been watched with interest 
and satisfaction. He is one of us. 

Rev. Dr. James Stalker, professor of the 
United Free Church College of Aberdeen, 
was also a recent visitor to Omaha, where 
he preached twice. He was the guest of 
Rev. T. V. Moore, pastor of the West- 
minster Presbyterian Church, where he 
preached, also in the First Presbyterian 
church, to large congregations. Dr. 
Stalker is well known there by reason of 
his books, some of which have been sys- 
tematically studied. 

Rev. James Campbell Morgan was also 
in Omaha again last winter for a week’s 
work, under the auspices of the Ministe- 
rial Union of that city. His work as an 
expositor and teacher is much appreciated 
there, and he always addresses large 
crowds. His meetings were held at the 
First Methodist Church on account of its 
being the largest in town. 





Reorganization of China 


A MEMORIAL recently presented by 
Sir Robert Hart, Inspector-General 
of Chinese customs, to the Dowager Em- 
press, outlines a plan for the rehabilitation 
of the empire which has been received 
with favor by the Chinese press. He 
urges that it is absolutely necessary for 
China to be strengthened against the 
issues of the Russo-Japanese war, what- 
ever conditions of peace may be agreed 
upon; and since funds are the prime 
desideratum for any scheme of reform, he 
presents a detailed computation showing 
that a reorganization of the land taxes 
may be made to yield a revenue of about 
$275,000,000 a year without pressing se- 
verely upon the population. On the basis 
of this sum Sir Robert Hart proposes an 
improvement and reconstruction of the 
land forces“of the empire, involving the 
establishment of four army corps, each 
composed of 50,000 regulars, the mainte- 
nance of four military academies, and the 
formation of two classes of reserves. He 
also advocates the construction of three 
fleets, each composed of ten large and ten 
smaller warships, and twenty torpedo 
boats. This program of expenditure, he 
thinks, should be extended over ten years. 
Four arsenals, he says, should also be 
built. It is proposed in the memorial to 
overhaul the civil administration and to 
pay every official a fixed salary, so that 
he will be relieved from the temptation to 
extort money from the people under his 
jurisdiction. It is further advised that 
10,000,000 taels be spent every year in 
establishing modern schools, and 1,000,00u 
taels for the support of the post-office. At 
present the telegraph service absorbs 
5,000,000 taels, and Sir Robert Hart con- 
cludes his budget with an item of 10,000.- 
000 taels for ‘‘ palace expenses ’’ — prob- 
ably the most questionable item in the 
bill — which would give a total State ex- 
penditure of 276,000,000 taels, leaving a 
balance of 124,000,000 taels from the hypo- 
thetical land tax for a sinking fund. 
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THE FAMILY 


THE BURNT WOODS 
LOUISA A’HMUTY NASH. 


The tall stems in the mountain range, 

Through torest fires — mark the change, 
They live so lone and singly; 

No interlacing leaf and limb, 

No waving, greeting branches trim, 
Erect they stand, and grimly. 


When storms sweep o’er the mountain-side, 

And all God’s creatures cower and hide 
From winds that blow, fierce galling, 

These ancient giants rock and reel, 

And here and there they headlong keel, 
Crash thunder as they’re falling. 


And oft this ruined forest fane, 

With arch and mullion lowly lain, 
Are standing only pillars. 

By moonlight watch them in the vale, 

Like tuneral mutes they seem to wail 
The burial of their brothers. 


Or when the vale enshrouds with mist, 
Yon say, * A sea-fog white and wisht, 
With ships becalmed and waiting ! ’’— 
Sun-kissed the fog will melt away, 
Ship- masts and vessels in array 
Are but the old stems tricking. 


A fairy charm the distance gives, 
Bewitching then the torest lives, 
Bright silver in the morning. 
In sunshine’s soft prismatic hue 
With rainbow tringe the mountain view, 
And golden in the evening. 


Rain- washed and dried by cooling wind, 
They drop the blackened, charry rind, 
Their weather side grows whiter. 
Thus I’d remit the rays ot heaven ; 
When by the storms of lite I’m driven, 
I would grow ever brighter! 


Portland, Oregon. 


Thoughts fortheThoughtful 





Beneath the full midsummer heat 

Are stores of goiden, garnered wheat ; 

are billows of unripe oats, gray green ; 

Are armies of corn: blades, trenchant, keen. 

The killdeer flutes his mournful criés ; 

The hawk in charmed circle flies ; 

Berries ripen beneath tue leaves, 

And warm and still are tbe musky eves, 
Tne moon shines bright in the cloudless sky, 
The crickets sing, and the soft winds sigh. 

— L. M. 3., in Outlook. 


a*e 


In cases where the Divine purpose is not 
so clearly disclosed, in which lite is neces- 
sarily lived piecemeal, and the bits of 
marble tor the tesselated floor are heaped 
together with no apparent plan, we must 
dare to believe that God has an intention 
tur each of us. — Rev. F. B. Meyer. 


Let us rest while we work. All the worry 
and tret which addle our brains have their 
origin in untaith or forgetiulness of God. 
As a tamiliar story teaches, He managed 
the world before we came into it; He will 
be here to take care of it after we quit it. It 
is even possible that He can get along with 
it while we are in it. — Charles Gordon 


Ames, D. D. 
. ® * 


Ah! my brother, work must be done; yet 
it will be well with you it you say: “I will 
set about no task today until Christ goes 
with me.” The world is beautiful, enjoy- 
able; but it will be well with you if you 
say : ‘I will take no pleasure today until 
Christ takes it with me.’’ That is never a 
task for you, ora sport, to which you must 
goalone. Better stop where you are, and 
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for deys wrestle with your evil heart till it 
is overcome, it you can go any where alone. 
— Amos R. Wells. 

e ‘a * 

Long years ago, on a day of thick fog and 
pouring rain, I ascended a mountain by an 
old bridlepath over the slippery rocks. A 
weary, disappointed company we were 
when we reached the cabin on the summit. 
But toward evening a mighty wind swept 
away the bank of mist, the body of the 
blue heavens stood ou} in its clearness, and 
before us was revealed the magnificent 
landscape stretching away to the sea. 
That scene was at the time, and has often 
been since, a sermontomy soul. It taught 
me that fatth’s stairways are over steep 
and slippery rocks, otten through blinding 
storms; but God never loses His hold on 
us, and if we can endure to the end He will 
yet bring us out into the clear shining after 
rain. 

“So it’s better to hope though the clouds run 
low, 
And to Keep the eye still lifted ; 
For the clear blue sky will soon peep through 
W hen the thunder cioud is rifted.”’ 


— Theodore L. Cuyler, D. D. 


Back and forth the plow was driven. 
The field was covered with grasses and 
lovely flowers, but remorsely through 
them all the share tore its way, cutting 
turrow after furrow. It seemed that all the 
beauty was being hopelessly destroyed. 
But by and by harvest- time came, and the 
field waved with golden wheat. That was 
what the plowman’s faith saw trom the 
beginning. 

Sorrow seems to destroy the life of a 
child of God. Its rude share plows again 
and again through it, making many a deep 
furrow, gashing its beauty. But afterward 
a harvest ot blessing and good grows up 
out of the crushed and broken life. That is 
what God intends always in trial and sor- 
row. Let us have the plowman’s faith, and 
we shall not faint when the share is driven 
through our heart. Then by faith we shall 
see beyond the pain and trial the blessing 
of richer lite, of whiter holiness, of lerger 
truittulness. And to win that blessing will 
be worth all the pain and trial.—J. R. 
Miller, D. D. 

7 * — 

The chemist dropped into his beaker a 
sparkling cube of sugar and poured over 
it boiling water and then a few drops of 
clear acid; tiny bubbles sprang to the sur- 
face, and the snowy lump became a dark 
mass, 

** What have you turned the sugar into 
by your magic, my wizard?” I asked. 

“The acid is the wizard,” the chemist 
answered, ‘‘and the magic is chemical 
affinity, which has drawn away part of 
the sugar and left its chief constituent, 
carbon.” 

**Black carbon,” I exclaimed, “tin that 
pure white suyar!”’ 

“Why not?” replied the chemist. ‘ Car- 
bon is at once one of the commonest and 
the noblest of substances, one of the most 
useful and the most beautiful. Besides 
warming us with its stored-up treasures of 
sun-given heat, which it pours out in the 
burning wood, peat, and coal, it does our 
most needed work for us in the prepara- 
tion of food, the mechanical arts, and 
transportation; it is a necessary part of 
animals and vegetables, of the air we 
breathe, and of our own bodies; it feeds, 
clothes, warms, and supports us. And 
God has given this inanimate servant of 
His not only the honor ot serving the need 
and comfort of man, but also that of being 
a minister of beauty. Carbon is not al- 
ways bJack, as you seem to think; in one 
of its purest forms it gleams in the crystal 
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glitter of the diamond and the living flames 
ot clear green and lucent red; it is the 
chief constituent of the limestone cliffs, 
which are carved by air and water into the 
noble mountain scenery which lifts men’s 
souls near to God; and it is also the chief 
constituent of the snowy, shining marble 
which human art carves into figures of 
exalted beauty. Carbon is remarkable for 
its allotropic character; it presents itself 
under various forms in its state of purity, 
and, in combination, under countless other 
forms, 

** God gives also soul giits which have av. 
allotropic character. We seein one life a 
bright cheerfulness which brings sunshine 
into the darkest places ; and in another a 
perseverance which, undaunted by appar- 
ent failures, struggles on toward the high- 
est ; in another, a patience which endures 
serenely all injuries and all disappoint- 
ments; in another, a kindness which is 
evec seeking and finding some new expres- 
sion of itself; and in still another, the 
heart purity which even now sees a glimpse 
of the highest vision and faintly bright 
with the reflected beauty leads other souls 
to climb toward it. In these and other gifts 
of the Holy Spirit to man, do we not see 
allotropic forms ot that taish which surely 
believes that ‘ the earth is Jehovah’s and 
the fulness thereot,’ and that 


*** God’s in His heaven: 
All’s right with the world,’ 


and of that love which, fixed upon the God 
of love, pours itself out upon His world tor 
His sake, and ever gains new riches, the 
more it ever gives itself to Him and to His 
children ? ’ —S, ALice RANLETT, in Well- 
spring. 


One little hour for watching with the Master, 
Eternal years to walk with Him in waite 2 

One little hour to bravely meet disaster 
Eternal years to reign with Him in light. 


One little hour for weary toils and trials, 
Eternal years for calm and peaceful rest ; 

One little bour for patient self denials, 
Eternal years of life where life is blest. 


— Selected. 





A TALK ON INVITATIONS 
MKS. C. F. FRASER. 


T= comes a time when every gir! 

likes to go @-visiting, to meet new 
people, to live amid new surroundings, 
and in the new setting to find herself, for 
the time at least, a new personality. 

Now I like to go a-visiting myself, but 
I have visited, and had visitors enough, 
to have had some serious thoughts on the 
subject. To begin with, there is the in- 
vitation, the importance of which some 
young people quite overlook. This should 
come from the lady of the house herself, 
and not from any less responsible mem- 
ber of her family. So cordially should it 
be expressed, whether written or spoken, 
that you should feel at once that your 
acceptance will give your friends a real 
pleasure. 

In this connection there comes to me 
the remembrance of Flossy, a dear little 
maiden to whom [ once said, half laugh- 
ingly : ‘‘I wonder if your mother could 
Spare you to me for a whole day ?”’ 

Flossy demurely drooped her head and 
made no reply. Not unnaturally attrib- 
uting this to shyness, [ tried to draw out 
an answer by dwelling on the attractions 
of my cuckoo clock and the new music- 
box ; but my question, ‘‘ Wouldn’t you 
like to come, dear?” still met with no 
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response, though a shade almost of anx- 
iety came on the child’s sweet face. 

“TJ am sure old Muff and her five 
kittens would be glad to see you,” I said, 
artfully, at last. 

At this Flossy, with a joyous cry, 
jumped to my knee and gave me a rap- 
turous hug. ‘ Don’t say another word,”’ 
she exclaimed. ‘‘I wanted to say ‘ yes’ 
the moment you asked me, but nurse said 
once that ‘it was only after you had been 
asked three times that you could be quite 
sure that you wouldn’t really be in the 
way.’ Oh, I was so afraid you would 
stop at the second time !”’ 

Now, thovgh the philosophy of the 
thrice-repeated invitation is not wholly 
sovnd, there is much that can Le said in 
its favor, for it contains a good measure 
of most excellent common sense. 

Far different was it with an acquaint- 
ance of mine whom I shall call Elizabeth 
Eliza, a young woman who came to our 
village to fill a position of trust. At first, 
when she knew but few people, the girl 
was much liked and admired, but before 
she had been with us many months she 
had earned for herself the title of ‘‘ that 
dreadful Elizabeth Eliza.”” I wondered 
at this not a little, for at all social gather- 
ings she was treated with politeness by 
the very people who in privaie spoke of 
her by the objectionable title. So far as 
I could see, she was bright and attractive 
and worthy in every way of the recogni- 
tion given her. After a time, however, I 
found out Elizabeth Eliza’s weak point. 
She was a confirmed visitor, and visit 
she would and did, in season and out of 
season. In more than one family of my 
acquaintance there came to be « proverb 
used on days of domestic emergencies 
when the cook had suddenly departed 
leaving an empty larder behind her, or a 
ceiling had fallen down, or the water- 
pipes burst ; then, when the euffering fam- 
ily were wrought to the highest pitch of 
exasperation, some one would be sure to 
say: ‘* All we need now is a visit from 
Elizabeth Eliza ;’’ and seldom in these 
cases did expectation fail. 

One day, while I was waiting in the 
office in which Elizabeth Eliza is em- 
ployed, [ overheard a conversation be- 
tween her and another young lady who 
was also a stranger in our village. 

‘*T have very few invitations as com- 
pared with yours,’’ said the stranger en- 
viously, when Elizabeth Eliza had out- 
lined her program for the week. 

Then did Elizabeth Eliza unveil her 
simple philosophy on the subject : 

‘* ] think it stupid to wait for people to 
ask you all the time,’”’ she said. ‘‘ When 
I feel like visiting I presume that my 
friends will be as glad to see me as [ am 
to see them [O short-sighted Elizabeth 
Eliza, if you had but known !], and I run 
in to see them when I am ready.’’ 

** But you, like myself, are tied to your 
work during regular visiting times,’’ ob- 
jected the stranger, ‘“‘and you could 
scarcely run in just at meal-times,’’ 

To this the dauntless visitor replied : 
‘‘ That would make no difference to me, 
In fact, by going at such a time one is 
almost sure to be asked to stay to dinner 
or tea.” 

‘‘ But they might be having visitors, or 
be too busy to have strangers in,’’ ob- 
jected the girl ; and I quite agreed with 
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her as I thought of the many inconven- 
iences occasioned my friends by Elizabeth 
Eliza’s inopportune arrivals. 

‘* But I never make myself a stranger,’’ 
said she, quickly. ‘‘I join in with w at- 
ever they may be doing, and make myself 
quite one of the family. If there is com- 
pany, why, so much the better, for I like 
to meet new people and do not object in 
the least to a compnpy tea.’’ 

‘‘Sometimes you stay all night,’’ pur- 
sued the questioner. ‘‘ Now I have never 
been asked out for the night sivce | came 
to the place.”’ 

I fancy that Elizabeth Eliza smiled a 
smile of conscious superiority as she re- 
plied: ‘‘ Neither have 1; but when I have 
been drinking tea and spending the even- 
ing at a house where there is no gentleman 
to go home with me, it quite often comes 
about that I am asked to remain for the 
night. I once stayed a whole week at a 
house where I had happened in by chance 
one afternoon, and I had such a good 
time, too.”’ . 

Then did I groan in spirit over Elizabeth 
Eliza, for it was sadly apparent that she 
had been guilty of almost unpardonable 
rudeness. Ignorance, pure ignorance, had 
been the cause of her boorishness. She 
had not intentionally schemed or planned, 
but she was wholly unaware of the rudi- 
menis of etiquette on the gentle art of 
visiting. 

So, girls, I would say to you, be warned 
by Elizabeth Eliza’s example, and make 
very sure that ‘‘ the pleasure of your com- 
pany” is desired before you grant it. 
Take a hint from little Flossy, and when 
the invitation has been three times repeat- 
ed, or, in other words, when you are abso- 
lutely certain that your friends are really 
and truly desirous of your society, then 
accept it most politely, and accept also 
my best wishes for a happy, happy 
holiday. 


Halifax, N.S. 





Summer Scattering 


FEW werks from this June day and 

there will be an exodus trom town 
of many well-to-do tamilies, while the 
country will receive into its green fields 
and wide uplands the pallid children, 
weary of school and longing for play. 
Thousands ot city children have no real 
playground, the parks being too far away 
to be of much practical use to them, and 
the streets being manifestly undesirable 
places for their pleasure. So when vaca- 
tion arrives the mothers and fathers do 
their utmost to give at least a week ora 
tortnight’s outing to their boys and girls. 
Some who are fortunate are able to flit 
away for a month or two months. 

The summer scattering depletes the city 
pews. Does it necessarily crowd the coun- 
try churches? Are the Sunday-schools 
and the Christian Endeavor Societies 
strengthened by the young people who 
spend summer holidays in the country? 

This ought to be the rule. When a fam- 
ily temporarily establishes itself in the 
village up among the hills, or the hamlet 
on the shore, it ought to carry there the 
enthusiasm and the support that new- 
comers bring, sustaining the pastor, and 
helping the church in every possible way. 

The summer scattering may leave fathers 
and husbands and grown-up brothers very 
lonely in town. They cannot secure the 
leisure that is the portion of women and 
children. I plead in behalf of the men who 
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nust staylat home, that they be not left in 
utter torlornness. No man should spend 
weeks in a solitary and forsaken house. 
Iilness or accident may occur, and a man, 
alone, suffers great pain and peril because 
there is no one to minister to him, or go for 
a doctur. Jf nothing untoward happens, 
there is still mental depression that falls 
with leaden weight on the spirits of a man 
who enters a silent house, where every- 
thing is wrapped in linen, the familiar 
objects of beauty packed away, and no 
voice of love gives a cordial greeting. Two 
or three men should club together while 
the families are away; and where the 
daughters are grown, it is not too much to 
ask that they alternate in staying at home 
during the summer scattering to look afier 
the business men who cannot get away. — 
AUNT MARJORIE, in Christian Jntelli- 
gencer. 





A SONG OF HOPE 


Lord, every little sparrow finds its 
crumbs to eat from Thee, 
And chirps its little chirp of praise 
To Thee, the Giver ot its days, 
And bids tomorrow “ go its ways ; ”’ 
And so will I. 


Lord, every little daisy Jifts its face up to 
the sun 
And drinks in of its warmth and light, 
And revels in its days so bright, 
Without a fear of coming night ; 
And so will I. 


Lord, every little nightingale warbles its 
love-song sweet, 
Choosing the night to sing to These 
A tender, heaven-born melody, 
Suny in the darkness hopetully ; 
And so will I. 


“* Songs in the night He giveth,” and lis- 
tens to hear them sung — 
Songs of a tender Father’s love, 
Songs of a fairer home above, 
Songs whispered by that Holy Dove 
Who broods o’er all. 


— London Christian. 





Ten Days 


Penden. LENNOX had been ill a 
tortnight. 

“*T can’t see that there’s much the mat- 
ter,’”’ she told the dovtor. “ I believe you 
are keeping me abed just to make me rest,” 
and she laughed up at him. 

The physician was the cheeriest of men, 
but now he had no smile of response. He 
had been the girl’s friend since her baby- 
hood, and he looked at her tenderly. 

** Christine,” he said, ‘‘ I have never lied 
to you, and I am going to tell you the truth. 
You are not as well as you think.” 

Her startled eyes searched his own. 

* Do you mean ” — she began. 

‘“*T mean, my dear child, that all I can do 
is to make you comfortable for a little 
while.’’ His eyes were wet. 

** How long ? ” she asked, softly. 

‘* Probably about ten days.” 

She drew a quick breath. ‘“ Do the rest 
know?” 

The physician nodded. . 

* Poor mother!’ she murmured. Then 
she looked up with asmile. “ I thank you 
tor telling me.’’ 

Her father sat with her at the noon hour. 
Her slender fingers nestled in his big, warm 
hand. 

“Will you ask Uncle Norman to come up 
to see me ?”’ she said. “ This evening will 
be a good time.”’ 

The man’s face darkened. He and his 
brother had not spoken for five years. 

** You’d better send a note.’’ 

“I'd rather you’d take the message — 
please.’’ 


“All right. Dll tell him,” and the girl 
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felt a tear on her cheek as he stooped to 
kiss her. 
“It only I could see them friends before 


I go!” she whispered to herself. 


Her longing was granted. At her bed- 
side the barrier of years was broken down, 
and the two were brothers again. 

Christine’s favorite cousin was in col- 
lege. He was not making the best of him- 
self, and friends were anxious. A note from 
her brought him home for a parting visit. 

“ Theodoric, do you know the meaning 
of your name? ”’ she asked. 

‘*No. Something I’m not, I presume.’’ 

** Something you can be,’’ the gentle voice 
replied. “ It is ‘ powerful among the peo- 
ple,’ and [ think it is beautiful. Only one 
cannot be that, you know, unless one is 
master ot himself, and it is true to the best, 
to the highest. I wish you’d think about it 
when I’m away.’’ 

The boy did think, and he became a 
power for good among his fellows. 

So tull were those ten days! Through 
the influence of the dying girl two 
estranged lovers were united, a home was 
provided tor a destitute cripple, a church 
contention was resolved into harmony, and 
a despairing woman found peace and joy. 
Besides this, there were uncounted deeds ot 
love that lived in many hearts long after 
the doer of them had passed from sight. 

Ten days! They are waiting just ahead. 
One by one they will come into the grasp ot 
all otf us. Shall they be filled with frivoli- 
ties or blessed by deeds of love and Chris- 
tian service? Shall those days which are 
to be dedicated to God be only the last ten 
days of lite, or shall they be the next ten 
days, and every ten that follow them ? — 

Youth’s Companion. 





Take the Other Hand 


T was one of the first days of spring, 
when a lady, who had been watching 
by the sick bed of her mother tor some 
weeks, went out to take ja little exercise 
and enjoy the tresh air. She hoped she 
might hear a bird sing, or see some little 
wild flower, which would speak to her of 
future hope, for her heart was heavy with 
anxiety and sorrow. 

After walking some distance she came to 
a ropewalk. She was familiar witb the 
place, and being tond of the smell of tar 
she entered the place. At one end of the 
building she saw a little boy turning a 
very large wheel; she thought it was too 
laborious work for such a child, and as she 
came near him she spoke to him. 

‘“*Who sent you to this place?” she 
asked. 

“ Nobody; I came of myselt.”’ 

“ Does your father know you are here?’’ 

*“T have no father.” 

** Are you paid tor your labor?” 

** Yes, I get ninepence a day.” 

‘**What do you do with your money?”’ 

*T give it to my mother.’’ 

“Do you like this work? ” 

“Well enough; but it I did not I should 
do it, that I might get money for my 
mother.” 

*“ How long do you work in the day?” 

* From nine till twelve in the morning 
and frum two till five in the afternoon.’’ 

** How old are you?”’ 

* Alinost nine.’’ 

“Are you never tired of turning this 


great wheel?’”’ 

* Yes, sometimes.”’ 

* And what do you do then?” 

“TI take the other hand.’’ 

The lady gave him a piece of money. 
‘Ts this tor my mother?” said he, looking 


leased. 

“No, it is for yourself.’ 

“Thank you, ma’am,” the boy said. 

She went home strengthened in her de 
votion to atv and instructed in practical 
Christian philosophy by the words ot a 
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little child, and she said: ‘The next time 
that duty seems hard to me, I will, like 
this little boy, not complain, but ‘ take the 
other hand.’ ’ — Selected. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


WALDO’S CALCULATION 


Said little Waldo, “I am eight, 
And weigh just filty pounds to date. 





** If I should live to be sixteen, 
I’d no doubt weigh a hundren e’en ! 


** But I cuuld not get in the door 
If I should e’er be sixty-four! 


*“* For ’cordin’ to these figures — zounds — 
lll then weigh just tour hundred 
pounds!” 


— ARTHUR E. LOCKE, in Christian 
Register. 





LOST IN THE COAL MINE 
GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 


6% E have only a little time to visit 
the coal mine, and I’m half a 

mind not to undertake it,’’ remarked 

Mr. Hargreave, consulting his watch. 

Hampden looked up with disappoint- 
ment written in his deep blue eyes. His 
voice faltered a little as he replied : 

**T thought we came here to visit the 
mines.’’ 

‘* Not exactly,’’ replied Mr. Hargreave, 
laughing in spite of his serious frown. 
‘“*T came on business, Hampden — very 
important business. I said I’d take you 
through the coal mines if we had time.’’ 

Hampden said nothing, but turned 
away, blinking hard to hide his tears. 
Mr. Hargreave, relenting a little, added : 

‘* It is ton bad to bring you five hundred 
miles, and then not let you see a coal 
mine. Well, I'll risk it; but we must 
hurry. If I should be late at the meeting 
this afternoon, I might lose all the advan- 
tage of this trip. I’m making a bid to 
put in the new machinery in the mines, 
and the owners are going to decide upon 
the plans today. I cannot miss the 
meeting for anything.”’ 

‘We won't, if we hurry, will we, 
father?”’ 

‘* No, I guess not, Hampden. But I’ll 
carry my plans and specifications with 
me, so I can go directly from the mine to 
the meeting if I should be late.’’ 

Mr. Hargreave was an engineer by 
profession, and he represented a firm of 
manufacturers of mining machinery in 
the West. He had taken a hurried trip 
to the Pennsylvania mining regions to 
present his plans for supplying the ma- 
chinery for a new mine soon to be opened 
by an old company. Hampden had ac- 
companied him. ‘“ I’ll take you down in 
a coal mine,’’ his father had said, ‘‘ and 
then you’ll know something about how 
we get our coal and the hard kind of life 
the miners have to lead. It will make 
you appreciate the value of coal better, I 
think.” 

There had been no happier boy than 
Hampden when this announcement had 
been made to him. He was prepared for 
the journey long before his father was 
ready, and the two had started out with 
the highest of hopes and expectations. 
But a railroad wreck, and several minor 
delays, had lopped off the time at their 
disposal, so that it seemed as if they 
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would no sooner reach the little mining 
town before it would be time to return. 

Half an hour after the above conversa- 
tion, the two stood in the mine cage 
ready for the descent. Hampden watched 
the proceedings of the man in charge of 
the cage with great interest, and a few 
moments later, when they shot down 
into the bowels of the earth, he was in- 
terested to a point of wild enthusiasm. 

When they finally stopped at one of 
the chambers, the door was opened, and 
their guide told tham to step out. The 
darkness around was only relieved by the 
flashing of electric lights, which gave to 
the scene a queer, fairy-like effect. 

“This is one of the best producing 
ehambers,’’ the guide explained. ‘‘ We 
have electric cars and electric coal-cut- 
ters at work here. The mine mule is not 
used here at all,’’ 

This disappointed Hampden, for he had 
heard so much about the mine mules, 
who frequently did not see daylight 
oftener than once in three or four years, 
that he was anxious to see one. This 
modern way of doing the work by elec- 
tricity seemed to take away all the ro- 
mance and fascination of coal-mining as 
he understood it from books. 

‘Then the mule-boys are not here 
either ?’’ he said to the guide. 

‘* No, not the mule-drivers, but we have 
boys here,’’ the man answered. ‘‘They 
are not as young as you, but they are still 
boys. They tend the electric lights, and 
watch the dynamos to see that they are 
kept in good condition. Here’s one of 
the boys how. Hello, Bill, here’s a vis- 
itor who expected to see a mule-driver 
about his age. Didn’t you once drivea 
mule in No. 9?” 

The boy, tall, thick-set, and grimy 
with coal dust, approached, and touched 
hishat. ‘* Yes, sir, I was in No. 9 before 
I came here.”’ 

“Then you were a wmule-driver?”’ 
Hampden asked, trying not toshow any 
embarrassment in his introduction to his 
new companion. 

‘* Yes, for three years.’’ 

** Did you like it?” 

‘* Yes and no,’’ laughed Bill. ‘“ I’ll 
tell you some of the experiences we had 
if you want to hear them.”’ 

‘‘ I'd love to hear them,’’ Hampden 
was quick to answer. 

‘* Well, come over to the old part of the 
mine, aod I’ll show you where I used to 
work. It’s not being worked now, and 
we'll have to take lights with us. Will 
your father let you come? ”’ 

‘** Yes, he can go, and I will, too,’”’ Mr. 
Hargreave answered. ‘ I’d like to see the 
old part of the mine myself.’’ 

‘*Then I’ll leave you with Bill for a 
time,’’ replied the guide. ‘‘ He knows all 
abc-ut the mine, and is as good a guide as 
I am.”’ 

Under Bill’s guidance, Hampden and 
his father walked toward the old portion 
of the mine, passing several electric coal- 
cutters, and many cars trundling along 
with their supply of coal. When they 
reached the end of the lane of electric 
lights, the boy miner said : 

‘* Now we have to take our own lights 
here. It’s all dark ahead.’’ 

‘‘Is there danger of getting lost? ’’ 
asked Hampden. 

‘* Not if you keep close tome. If you 
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don’t know the different corridors you 
might walk around in a circle here for 
days without finding your way out.”’ 

Mr. Hargreave, more interested in giv- 
ing Hampden a good time than in tinding 
pleasure for himself, walked some dis- 
tance behind the boys while they talked 
and conversed together. 

‘‘ Hampden, I’m going to collect some 
specimens of these rocks,’”’ he announced, 
suddenly. ‘* Here, you hold this package 
while I chip off some. You two can 
walk on, and I’ll catch you.’’ 

Mr, Hargreave was an expert mining 
engineer, and he wished to take the few 
specimens of rock back with him to an- 
alyze. Hampden took the package, and 
walked on with his new friend. 

‘Then there’s no danger of your get- 
ting lost?’’ Hampden continued, ad- 
dressing Bill. 

‘* No, but once there was. 1 was onlya 
youngster then, and I was lost for two 
days in one of the old abandoned mines. 
I wandered away from the miners, and 
couldn’t find my way back again. I 
thought I knew all about the mine, but I 
didn’t. 

‘‘ How did you get out ? 

‘‘ The miners organized a hunt for me, 
but they had hard work finding me, for I 
kept walking away from them when I 
thought I was going toward them. My 
light went out within a few hours after 
I Jost them, and that made it difficult for 
them to find me,” 

‘Tt must have been a terrible expe- 
rience.”’ 

‘‘ Tt was. I think I lived more in those 
two days than in weeks before. The mine 
was full of rats and water, and they 
helped to make the experience more un- 
pleasant.’’ . 

Hampden shuddered and instinctively 
turned to look for his father. Not seeing 
him or his light, he said : 

‘* Why didn’t father come? I thought 
he was going to follow us.”’ 

Bill started even more than Hampden, 
and exclaimed : ‘ I thought he was right 
behind us.”’ 

‘* He stopped to get some specimens of 
the rocks in that corridor we just left.’’ 

The two stood for a moment in perplex- 
ity, and then raising their voives they 
called loudly to Mr. Hargreave. In their 
interest in each other they had hardly 
noted the flight of time. Instead of five 
minutes they had been separated from 
Hampden’s father nearly twenty minutes. 
This occurred to Hampden when he 
glanced at his watch. 

‘* Why, it is past noon,” he said, ‘‘ and 
we should be returning pretty soon if 
father is to make that engagement with 
the company.”’ 

‘‘ Does he know this mine well?” 
asked Bill, in a voice that betrayed his 
nervousness. ‘‘ Has he ever been down 
here before ? ’’ 

‘‘ No, I don’t think he has,’’ Hampden 
answered, ‘ I know he hasn’t.”’ 

‘‘ Then we must look for him at once, 
This mine runs back nearly three miles, 
and it’s full of short, winding corridors 
at the lower end. He might get lost 
there.’’ 

Hampden grew more worried and anx- 
ious, and the two held up their lights and 
shouted every few seconds. But there 
was no response. They retraced their 
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steps, and stopped at the identical spot 
where Mr. Hargreave had chipped off his 
specimens of rocks. But there was no 
sign of his presence. 

‘* Where can he be?’’ asked Hampden, 
more nervously than before. 

‘* He’s either returned to the new part 
of the mine, or he’s got mixed up and 
walked in the other direction,’ Bill an- 
swered, shortly. ‘‘ We must first return 
to the place where the miners are work- 
ing, and see if he is there.”’ 

The possibility of his father being eafe 
with the miners relieved Hampden’s 
mind, and he trudged along rapidly by 
his companion's side. But they were dis- 
appointed upon finding that no one had 
seen him return. Bill walked from one 
group of miners to another, but to his 
anxious inquiry there was but ove answer. 

When their search proved fruitless, Bill 
turned to Hampden, and said : 

‘** You stay here, and a party of us will 
go back to find him. You might get 
separated from the rest, and then we’d 
have to hunt you up.”’ 

‘* Ts he in any danger ?’’ asked Hamp- 
den, tearfully. ‘‘ If he is, I want to know. 
Will they find him before night? ”’ 

‘* Yes. It may take several hours, but 
we will surely find him before night. He 
can’t wander very far away.”’ 

Reassured by these words, Hampden sat 
down near the cage to wait for the return 
of the searching party. He was nervous 
and anxious, and satisfied that he would 
not care to be a miner. If he could get up 
to clear daylight once more, he would be 
content to stay there. 

An hour passed, and still no word was 
received. When the second hour dragged 
along, Hampden suddenly started to his 
feet. It was two o’clock, and his father 
had his important engagement with the 
company’s officers at half past. If he 
was delayed much longer, the business 
engagement would be missed. 

‘*And all because I wanted him to 
bring me down here,’’ Hampden said 
aloud, convinced that he had been the 
innocent cause of it all. 

Looking at the package which his 
father had handed him before chipping 
off the pieces of rock, the boy saw that 
he held the papers and specifications of 
the new machinery which his father 
wanted to lay before the company in his 
own hands. 

‘*T might deliver them on time,’’ was 
Hampden’s firat thought. ‘ Yes, I must 
go now.”’ 

Turning toward the cage, which was 
preparing to ascend, he asked to be taken 
up. There was no rule against taking a 
strange boy up without a permit, but if it 
had been the other way, Hampden m/icht 
have found some difficulty in getting a 
ride alone. 

‘* Hurry up, or you’ll be too late!” the 
man operating the cage shouted. 

They shot upward with. great speed. 
In a few minutes Hampden was walking 
rapidly toward the place where the 
company’s officers met. When he ap- 
proached the building he looked up at it 
a little nervously. He inquired the way 
to the meeting of the company, carrying 
his precious document under his arm. 
When he was finally ushered inside of a 
large room, where a half dozen men were 
seated around a large table, he stopped in 
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a little bewilderment ; but a kindly voice 
said : 

‘Well, my boy, have you got some- 
thing for us ?”’ 

‘** Yes, sir, it’s Mr. Hargreave’s specifi- 
cations and plans for the new mine ma- 
chinery.”’ 

“All right. But where is Mr. Har- 
greave? He should come in person and 
explain. It’s time he was here now. We’re 
waiting for him.”’ 

‘* He’s — he’s coming,’’ Hampden stam- 
mered. 

“Well, in that event we’ll wait a little 
longer.’’ 

Twenty minutes passed, and the men 
who had been talking around the table 
looked anxiously at their watches. 

‘*When did you say Mr. Hargreave 
was coming ?’’ asked one of them. 

“es He Bes he Peat 

Hampden wanted to say that he was 
on his way then, but he could not, and 
he stammered some unintelligible reply 
that made the men look at him in sur- 
prise. The tears were forcing their way 
to his eyes, but he knew that he must 
suppress them. Controlling himself, he 
said in a brave little voice : 

‘* He went down in the mine, and I am 
expecting him back any moment. Won’t 
you wait a little longer? ”’ 

Something in the boy’s face and voice 
appealed to the men, and they smiled a 
little as they returned to their work. One 
of them looked at Hampden inquisitively, 
and finally called him over to his side. 
In a short time Hampden was telling 
them of his experience in the coal mine, 
and at the conclusion one of the men 
said : 

‘And your father went down with 
you?” 

‘* Yes, sir, and he hasn’t returned yet. 
He’ll be here soon, I think.’’ 

Once more the men consulted their 
watches anxiously. Then Hampden saw 
the look of decision on their faces. They 
were going to break up the meeting with- 
out waiting for his father. 

‘“‘ Tf you’ll wait a few moments, I’!l go 
and see why father doesn’t come,’’ he 
said suddenly, slipping toward the door. 

This announcement caused another 
slight murmur of approval from the 
men. One of them'got up to move toward 
the door; but Hampden rushed through 
it, and xs he did so he almost stumbled 
into the arms of his father. 

At the sight of him, he exclaimed, for- 
getting the men: ‘“O father, I’ve kept 
them! You must come quick !’’ 


There was a laugh behind him, and 
when the two turned, one of the company 
said: ‘‘ Yes, he has kept us. Nothing, I 
think, would have kept us so long, Har- 
greave.’’ 

Mr. Hargreave was a little surprised at 
this announcement, but the man added : 
‘*He’s presented the specifications, and 
kept us waiting for you. Now it’s your 
turn, Hargreave.’’ 

The meeting of the officers was not 
fruitless, and Hampden’s father left them 
satisfied that his trip was successful ; 
but it was only through his son that it 
proved so. 

‘* Hampden, you saved the day,’’ he 
said, gleefully. 

Hampden amiled through tears of hap- 
iness; but he was more interested in his 
ather’s story of how he had lost sight of 

the two boys in the mine, and had wan- 
dered around until found by the miners. 


New York City. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S. N. 





Third Quarter Lesson V 
SUNDAY, JuLy 31, 1904. 
1 KINGS 16: 23-33. 
OMRI AND AHAB 
1 Preliminary 


1, GOLDEN TEXT: Righteousness exalteth 
a nation ; but sin is a reproach to any people. 
— Prov. 14: 34. 


2 DATE: B.C, $29 to 918. 


8. PLACES: Tirzah, near Shechem; Sama- 
ria, six miles from Sbechem ; Zidon, on the 
Mediterranean ; Jericho, near the Jordan, 


4. HOME READINGS: Monday — 1 Kings 
6:2333 Tuesday— Deut. 31:1421. Wednesday 
—Jer.17:110 Thursday — Jer. 44:1-10. Friday 
— 2Cor.6:1118. Saturday — Mic.6:816, Sun- 
day — Amos 9: 1-10. 


il Introductory 


Asa’s prosperous reign over Judah had 
Jasted thirty-one years, when Omri, the 
founder of the third dynasty in the north- 
erp kingdom, and the sixth king of Israel, 
fought his way to the throne after four 
years of civil war. As the chief captain 
of the host at the time of his accession, he 
had detected the military weakness of the 
beautiful Tirzah, the favorite capital of 
his royal predecessors, and his’ first step 
was to obtain by purchase ‘‘ the hil) of 
Samaria,’”’ which he converted into the 
famous stronghold of the kingdom — the 
rival even of the invincible Jerusalem. 
But while his reign was, in many respects, 
outwardly prosperous, ‘ in the eyes of the 
Lord ” he did worre than all the kings 
that went before him. He “ wrought 
evil,” and followed Jeroboam’s pestilent 
example in idolatrous apostasy from Je- 
hovah, provoking the Divine wrath by 
his “ vanities.’’ The“ statutes of Omri ”’ 
were proverbial long afterward as applied 
to a course hostile to God’s law. 

In the thirty-eighth year of Asa, Omri 
was succeeded by his son Ahab, who 
reigned twenty-two years in Samaria, aod 
who far surpassed all hw kingly prede- 
eevsors in wickedness. His name has at- 
tained an evil eminence in the world’s 
history. Not destitute of good impulses, 
he might under right influences have 
withstood the downward course of his 
kingdom — at least not have accelerated 
it ; but his early marriage to the infamous 
Jezebe) fixed his destiny. He was but 
the merest tool in the hands of his fierce 
and unscrupulous queen. Through her 
the ealf-images of Jeroboam, which many 
doubtless continued to reverence as the 
symbols of Jehovah, were superseded by 
the gross Phcenician idol-worship, and an 
altar and temple to Baal were erected by 
Abab in Samaria, and a pillar and a 
grove for the licentious orgies of Astarte. 


ul ©6Expository 


2. In the thirty and first year of Asa 
— fifty years aiter the division of the king- 
dom. Began Omri to reign over Israel. 
— As Ahab began his reign seven years 
later (in the 38th yearot Asa), and Omri 
reigned twelve years, this must refer to his 
full recognition as king. Omri was chosen 
king four or five years earlier, on the death 
ot Elah (1 Kings 16: 16, 21, 22), but his claim 
was disputed by Tibni, whom half the peo- 
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ple had selected tor the kingship ; on the 
death of Tibni, Omri ruled without a rival. 
He was thesixth king of Israel, ot unknown 
ancestry, and the dynasty which he tound- 
ed ( the third) lasted for three generations 
and numbered tour kings. Six years 
reigned he in Tirzah — during tvur of 
which he was engaged in civil war with 
Tibni, while in the other two he was pre- 
paring his new capital, Samaria, for his 
residence. Tirzah had been selected by 
Jeroboam as one of his capitals, and irom 
its name, which signifies ** delight,’ ittwas 
undoubtedly a site of great beauty — 
‘* beautiml as Tirzah ” (Canticles 6:4) — 
but its palace had been burned by Zimri, 
and in a wilitary point ot viewit had 
proved incompetent tor detence. 


The reign of Omri was one of no ordinary 
external prosperity. In the Assyrian,inscrip- 
tions of the times his is the Israelitish name 
with which they are most familiar. Samaria 
is known to the Assyrians for some centuries 
merely as Beth Omri, the house or city of Omri, 
and even when they come into contactjwith 
Israelite monarchs of the house which succeed- 
ed Omri’s upon the throne, they stil) regard 
them as descendants of the great chief, whom 
they view, perhaps, as the founder of the king. 
dom. Thus the Ass;rian records agree gener- 
ally with the Hebrew in the importanee which 
they assign to this monarch, and specially 
confirm the fact that be was the founder of ‘the 
later Israelite metropolis, Samaria (Blaikie). 


24. He bought the hill Samaria — in 
Hebrew, Shomeron, trom its former owner, 
Shemer, and corrupted into the Greek 
Samoeria ; the capital of Israel until the end 
of the kingdom, and famous even until 
Christ’s day. ‘Samaria was the only great 
city of Palestine created by the sovereigns ; 
all the others had been already consecrated 
by patriarchal tradition or previous pos- 
session ”’ (Stanley). For two talents of 
silver — according to Schaff, $3,285. Called 
the name ... Samaria — possibly be- 
cause its owner Shemer may have so stipu- 
lated as acondition of thesale,and also 
because the name itself is appropriate, 
meaning, as it does, “ a watch- tower.” 


25. Omri wrought evil in the eyes of 
the Lord — not perhaps in the eyes ot men, 
for in that age the moral sense was corrupt- 
ed by the prevailing idolatry. Probably 
in the eyes of his fellowmen Omri wasa 
prosperous and successful king, as good as 
any that reigned in his day, better than 
most. But his zeal tor idol- worship was 
* evil in the eyes of the Lord.” Did worse 
than all that were before him — a com- 
parative statement of his wickedness. 
Others had done evil ; but he exceeded them 
all; achieved a notoriety in evil which 
made him “darkly eminent” above his 
five predecessors. Even in Micah’s day, at 
the close of the kingdom, “ the statutes of 
Omri’’ are mentioned as being still kept. 


We cannot doubt that these “statutes of 
Omri” were measures adopted for more com- 
pletely isolating the people of Israel from the 
services of the house of the Lord at Jerusalem, 
and of perpetuating — perhaps of increasing — 
their idolatrous practices. His encouragement 
of idolatry is incidentally confirmed by the fact 
that he brought about a marriage between 
Abab, his son and heir, and Jezebel, the daugh- 
ter of Ethbaal, king of Tyre (Kitto). 


26,27. He walked in all the ways of 
Jerobo? m— followed the baneful example 
of Israel’s first king, but with greater ear- 
nestness and on alarger scale. Jeroboam 
was only half-hearted in his idolatry ; 
Omri’s heart was “ fully set in him todo 
evil.” Provoke the Lord... to anger 
—a form of expression whieh, though bor- 
rowed trom human infirmity and frequent- 
ly used, very inadequately expresses the 
steady flame of the divine displeasure 
against sin. With their vanities — that 
is, their idols, which are sometimes called 
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“lying vanities ’’ (Jer.8:19). They are 
powerless to help, and it is vain to trust in 
them. The acts of Omri. — Except his 
war witb the king of Damascus, Benhadad, 
we have no Scriptural record of his partic- 
ular acts ; but from his name being men- 
tioned on the Moabite Stone and in As 

syrian inscriptions, we infer that he was a 
powerful monarch, more widely known in 
the East than any of the kings ot Israel. 
His might. — Geikie notes that ‘' from the 
reign of Omri there dates an increase ot 
luxury that speaks ot wide vommercial 
activity and success.’’ Book of the chron. 
icles of the kings — the royal archives or 
state papers, kept by an annalist and now 
lost ; not to be confounded with the Scrip- 
tural books of the same name. 


It appears from 1 Kings 20: 4, that there was 
war bet ween Israel and Syria of Damascus dur- 
ing the reign of Omri. Omri’s * might,’ or 
* valor,” may have been exhibited in this war, 
though its issue was very disadvantageous to 
him. He lost a considerable number of cities, 
among others (it is probable) Ramoth-Gilead, 
the great city of trans-Jordanic Palestine. He 
was, also, it would seem, com peiled to acknowl- 
edge the suzerainty of the Syrian king (1 Kings 
20:34) (Rawlinson). 


28. Omri slept with his fathers —a 
frequent form of expression for death, and 
used indiscriminately of good and bad 
men. Ahab his son reigned —a reign 
which, in its record, extends to the end ot 
the First Book ot Kings; a reign remark- 
able especially because of the arpearance 
ot the prophet Elijah and the great check 
given to Baal-worship. 


29,30. Thirty and eighth year of Asa 
— B.C. 918. Ahab’s sister married Jeho- 
ram, son of Jehoshaphat, a union which 
resulted in introducing the idolatries ot Sa- 
maria into Jerusalem. Ahab didevil: . . 
above all—a bad «¢ather, a worse son; 
*‘unenviably pre eminent in the long cata- 
logue of royal trausgressors.”’ ‘There was 
none like unto Ahab which did sell himself 
to work wickedness in the sight of the 
Lord.” But while morally weak, be was 
not destitute of the kingly qualities which 
were esteemed in his day. He built several 
cities, was a patron of art, and showed his 
military prowess in several battles with 
Benhadad, losing his lite finally on the 
field ot Ramoth-Gilead. 


31. Asif it had been a light thing, etc 
— The unauthorized calt-worship, with its 
violation of the second commandment, 
had become such a familiar sin as to lose its 
heinousness. He took to wife Jezebel — 
allied himself, even before his accession to 
the throne, with this most infamous ot idol- 
atrous princesses. “‘ Her character,’’ says 
Dr. Terry, “ as portrayed in the following 
chapters, isan embodimeut of all that is 
mostawtul and terrible in the Clytemnestra 
of the Greek tragedians, and in the Lady 
Macbeth of Shakespeare.”’ Jezebel is the 
Same name as the modern Isabella. 
Daughter of Ethbaal, king of the Zido-. 
nians. — Says Rawlinson: “ Ethbaal seems 








Get Rid 
Of Scrofula 


Bunches, eruptions, inflammations, sore- 
ness of the eyelids and ears, diseases of the 
bones, rickets, dyspepsia, catarrh, wasting, 
are only some of the troubles it causes. 

It is a very active evil, making havoc of 
the whole system. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Eradicates it, cures all its manifestations, 


and builds up the whole system, 
Accept no substitute. 
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to be rightly identified by Josephus with 
the Ithobalus ot Menander, who reigned in 
Tyre, probably over all Phoenicia, within 
ffty years of the death of Hiram. This 
ithobalas, Whose name means‘ with us is 
Baal,’ was originally priest of the great 
temple of Astarte,in Tyre. At the age of 
thirty. six he conspired against the Tyrian 
king Pheles, slew him, and seized the 
throne. His reign lasted thirty-two years.” 
Went and served Baal —the chiet male 
deity of the Phoenicians, as Ashtoreth, or 
Astarte, was the chief female deity ; the 
sun and the moon were their emblems. 
“The worship of these imaginary deities 
was associated with fierce, and at the same 
time most licentious and infamous, rites. 
Consequently it was productive of the 
greatest profligacy and wickedness, and 
was especially abhorrent to the God ot infi- 
nite purity and truth ”’ (Todd). 


32. Reared up an altar for Baal in the 
house of Baal — built a magnificent tem- 
pie in Samaria for the sun-god, and com- 
pleted the preparations for this heathen 
worship by erecting an altar. 


lt was large enough to contain an immense 
throng of worshipers. lt stood apparently 
within a great walled enclosure, and rose in 
such strength as to seem like a castie. A huge 
image of the sun god, flanked by idolatrous 
symbols, was seen within, amidst a blaze of 
splendor, reflected from gilded and painted 
roofs and walis and columns, A staff of 450 
priests 1p their vestments ministered at the 
altars, and Abab himeelf attended the worship 
in state, presenting ricb offerings ; doubtiess 
amidst all the wild excitement and license 
which marked the service of Baal (Geikie). 


33. Ahab made a grove — rather he 
“ made an Asberahb,”’ an idol pillar, repre- 
senting Astarte. Did more to provoke 
the Lord, etc. — His pre-eminent guilt and 
oftensiveness were largely due to the intlu- 
ence of his fierce and fanatical wite. 


Atemple to Asherab,the Canaanite Venus, 
was built, apparently in the precincts of Jezreel, 
400 priests ministering in its courts and offering 
Op its obscene altars. Of this Jezebei was the 
especial patroness, maintaining the whole 
establishment at ber own cost (Geikie). 


IV Illustrative 


l. How God looks at it is the true test of 
conduct. College boys often think a thing 
is right because *‘ ail the tellows do it.” 
They will even break their written prom- 
ises to the faculty, or act a lie in recitation, 
or steal examination papers, or join in a 
class rebellion, without a twinge ot con- 
science. Many a merchant or politician is 
sure there is no harm in a common mode 
of cheating, since no one in his business 
thinks it is improper. There are very iew 
people who do not count a kind ora place 
of amusement, a habit of lite, or a style of 
speech tairly correct when ‘“ everybody ” 
Says it is so. But, afterall, it a thing is 
* evilin the sight of the Lord,’’ no popular 
verdict can make it anything else than evil 
at any time (Trumbull). 


2. The Moabite Stone — This marvelous- 


ly preserved witness to the accuracy ot the 
Bible is a stone of bluish- black basalt, 2 ft. 
wide, nearly 4 ft. high, and 144 inches thick. 
It was found at Dib&n (the ancient Dibon, 
Num. 82:3; Isa. 15: 2) by Rev. F. Augustus 
Klein, a Prussian missionary,in August, 
1868. While French and German archzol- 
ogists strove for the possession of it, the 
Arabs’ suspicions were aroused, and they 
broke it up for amulets. Most of the pieces, 
however, have been recovered and put 
together by means of a paper impression 
that had been made, and the tablet is now 
in the Louvre at Paris. The inscription of 
thirty-four lines is in very ancient Phieni- 
cian, almost identical with Hebrew, and 
‘* reads almost like a new chapter ot Second 
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Kings.” It was made about 850 B.C., by 
Mesha, king of Moab, x contemporary of 
Omriand Ahab, to commemorate his de- 
liverance from the yoke imposed by Omri. 
It mentions Omri and Jehovah, and con- 
firms in many ways the history and geog- 
raphy of the Old Testament ( Peloubet). 





W. H. M. S. Notes 


— The next annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church will be held in Denver, Col., 
from Sept. 29 to Oct. 5, 1904. Mrs. D. K. Lee, 
chairman of entertainment committee, desires 
all delegates and visitors to send their names 
and addresses to her atl763 Williams St., Den- 
ver, Col. 


— Said George Q. Cannon some years since : 
“ The govern ment of the United States will be 
as powerless in the future as it has bven in the 
past to enforce the anti-polygamy law.” Mr. 
Cannon evidently did not take into account the 
power of awakened moral sentiment. The 
question is up and it will not down while home 
missionary women are in existence, 


— Little Indians have ective minds, and 
their teachers become greatly attached to them. 
The superintendent of the Navajo Mission 
Home in Farmington, N.M.. writes ; “* Our boys 
are very much interested in the struggle be- 
tween Japan and Russia, They talk a great 
deal about Port Arthur and the gun boats, and I 
often find them studying the maps which come 
in our papers. This is teaching them about 
other people and this great world of ours.” 


— The busy superintendent of the Baltimore 
Deaconess Home has gone on a two months’ 
trip to Earope, where she will visit Stuttgart, 
Germany, thence up the Ruhine, and later 
Kaiserwerth, Mildmay, and the deaconess 
work in Paris. This faithful worker deserves 
just such a delightful vacation as this will doubt- 
less be. 


— The usual anniversary meeting of the 
W.H. M.S. will be held at Ocean Grove, N. J, 
this summer, beginning Aug. 2 and continuing 
through the 4th. Aug. 4 will be Deaconess Day, 
under the general direction of Mrs. Jane Ban 
croft Robinson. An excellent program of un- 
usual interest will be provided. Our Deacon 
ess Homes will be largely represented by 
deacovesses from Brooklyn, Jersey City, New- 
ark, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wasbington and 
otber places. Bishop Wilson is to deliver an 
address in the evening. Mise Bancroft, field 
secretary of the Deaconess Bureau, Rev. Dr. C. 
W. Gallagher, president of the Lucy Webb 
Hayes National Training School, Miss Kemp 
and Miss Sanford, associated with the same 
institution, and Mrs. Street, president of the 
Hospital Guild, will bave a part in the program, 
while Rev. Arthur W. Byrt will speak on the 
most interesting subject, “ Relation of City 
Evangelization to Deaconess Work.” 


— Some months ago some ladies visiting 
Boylan Home in Jacksonville, Fla., decided to 
leave a little reminder of their visit, and dis- 
tributed two hundred and sixty five seed pen- 
nies,’ only four of which were returned with- 
eut any efiort having been made to mul- 
tiply them. Much enthusiasm and interest 
was awakened, and on the eighteenth anniver- 
sary of the opening of Boylan Home the re- 
turns came in asa part of the birthday offering. 
The harvest from the ‘‘ seed pennies” amount- 
ed to $30.07. This should furnish a suggestion 
to others who visit the Homes of the W. H. 
M.8. Not all indeed will be likely to fullow 
this example, but each one might with a little 
thought and care leave something which will 
serve to help on the work and leave a pleasant 
memory of belpfulness. 


—— The second iext book in the Interdanom- 
inational Home Mission Study Course will be, 
« The Burden of the City.’”’ The author is Miss 
Isabelle Horton, of Chicago, Ill., a deaconess of 
wide experience ix city conditions and work 
and a practised and charming writer. The 
book will be uniform in style and price with 
“ Uuder Our Fiag ” and will be ready in Decem- 
ber. This book will be of value to all who 
are interested in home missions. 

— Mrs. Clinton B. Fisk visited San Francisco 
in the interest of the work of the W. H.M.S., 
after having given the month of May to the 
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General Conference. While in San Francisco 
and also in Los Angeles, Mrs. Fisk gave much 
cheer and encouragement to workers with 
whom she came in contact, whethe: engaged 
in promoting the cause of home missions 
through auxiliary and Conference societies or 
giving time and strength and heart to the work 
in the Homes, both Deaconess and Industrial. 
The Pacific Coast bas several of these Homes 
doirg most admirable work. 


— Dr. A. W. Newhall, superintendent of the 
Jesse Lee Home at Unalaska, Alaska, writes 
under recent date: ‘‘' The saloons at Unalaska 
and Dutch Harbor have not been in operation 
during the past winter, but the proprietors are 
making strong efforts to get licenses again, and 
have already brought in a supply of liquor in 
order that no time may be lost in starting busi- 
ness if a license is granted them.’”’ The mission- 
aries have been active in securing the closing 
of the saloons, and it is certain that they will 
not cease their activity. 


— Good tidings come from the Nooksack 
Indians, to whom Rev. F. J. Brown and his de- 
voted wife minister most successfully through 


Stickney Home at Lynden, Wash. Mr. Brown’ 


writes of a recent six days’ meeting on the 
Nooksack River at which ten of the Home chil- 
dren were converted, as also many adult Indi- 
ans, some of whom were converted and others 
reclaimed. Mr. Brown writes: “This was a 
meeting of great spiritual power and blessing.” 
He was assisted by Rev. T. Crosby, who has been 
@ missionary to the Indians in Alaska and Brit- 
ish Columbia for over forty years, and who is 
acquainted with several Indian dialects. 


-—— How the true missionary spirit reveais 
itselfeverywhere! During the Missionary Con- 
vention in San Francisco many visitors in- 
spected the Oriental) Home under the care of 
the W. H. M.8. The superintendent, Miss Car- 
rie G. Davis, writes: * Miss Clara Swain, the 
first medical missionary to India, visited as 
and among other things observed that a larger 
yard was needed for the children in which they 
could get fresh air and sunshine. It is impos- 
sible to let these children play on the street 
unless attended by a worker, as they are in 
coustant danger of being kidnapped.” Dr. 
Swain said to the superintendent, ‘ Your 
Heavenly Father can give it to you,” and the 
next day, through a friend, she sent twenty 
dollars toward the purchase of the lot which is 
greatly desired. Miss Davis asks: ‘‘Are there 
not friends who will remember the Lord’s little 
ones in this place by some offering toward the 
purchase of this lot?” Address Miss Carrie G. 
Davis, 912 Washington St., San Francisco, Cal. 





Sick Doctor 
Proper Food Put Him Right 


The tood experience ot a physician in his 
own case, when worn and weak trom sick- 
ness and when needing nourishment the 
worst way, is valuable : ; 

** An attack of grip so severe it came near 
making an end of me left my stomach in 
such condition I could not retain ordinary 
food. I knew of course that I must have 
food nourishment or I could never recover. 

“TIT began to take four teaspoontuls of 
Grape-Nuts and cream three times a day, 
and for two weeks this was almost my only 
tood ; it tasted so delicious that I enjoyed 
it immensely, and my stomach handled it 
perfectly from the first mouthful. It wax 
so nourishing I was quickly built back to 
normal health and strength. 

“ At the present time I am preparing a 
paper for two medical journals in which I 
mention my own case and speak particu- 
larly of Grape-Nuts — great value as food 
to sustain life during serious attacks in 
which the stomach is so deranged it cannot 
digest and assimilate other toods. 

**T am convinced that Grape- Nuts more 
widely used by physicians will save many 
lives that are otherwise lost from lack of 
nourishment.’”’ Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Absolutely the most perfect food in the 


world. Trial of Grape Nuts ten days 
proves. 


** There’s a reason,’’ 
Look in each package for the famous 
little book, “‘ The Road to Wellville.” 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 


Success AMONG NATIONS. By Emil Reick, 
LL. D. Harper & Brothers: New York. Price, 
$2, net. 


A study of the three questions in which 
the average man’s chiet interest in history 
centres: Which were the successful 
nations? What were the causes of their 
success? What nations are likely to be 
the successful nations of the tuture? Dr. 
Reich is a Hungarian, but has lived for 
many years in the United States, and has 
also explored Europe very thoroughly. 
His views will command attention and 
arouse discussion. He has special chap- 
ters on France, Germany, Russia, Great 
Britain, and the United States. He says of 
France: “She will always be the leading 
nation in Europe on account of her wealth, 
her intellectuality, and her numerous 
reverses that have sobered and steeled 
her.” As for this country, he says: “A 
close study ot American history and 
American institutions inspires us with far 
more apprehension as toa sound develop- 
ment of America in the future than with 
fear for the tortunes of Europe. The path 
ot America is strewn with stumbling- 
blocks which it will require her utmost 
ingenuity to circumvent or to surmount.” 
*One ot the most serious questions which 
clouds the already threatening future of 
America is the break-down of American 
maternity.” He detends this country from 
the charge of inordinate dollar- grabbing: 
** america is probably the country where 
least value is really attached to money.” 
** Generosity is perhaps more general than 
in any other country of the world.” 
RELIGION IN HOMESPUN.||By F. B. Meyer. F. 

H. Keveil Co. : New York. Price, $1, net. 

Mr. Meyer turns away trom his more 
usual theme — the higher Christian lite — 
and devotes himselt here to the homely 
issues of every day — Sunday observance, 
neighbors, Christian commerce, leisure 
hours, servants, the child, on living to be 
a hundyed, etc. Under the latter head he 
takes up the usual health topics — self- 
denial, cheertulness, sleep, exercise, diet, 
ets. He insists, as about all the authorities 
do, that we eat far too much, and that 
probably as many people die of over-eating 
as over-drinking. He has one chapter on 
**T and Me,” the I being “ the subject that 
thinks,” me “* the object of thought,’’ or 
** all that I can call mine.” In carrying 
out this scheme, however, he is not quite 
consistent, for in giving an inventory of the 
contents of “me” he begins with spirit 
and soul, which certainly constitute the 
“7,” or the subject that thinks. It is ab- 
surd to say, as he dces, *“ You have a 
spirit.” The right form of expression is, 
** You are a spirit,” for the you is synony- 
mous with spirit. We have bodies, triends, 
habits, etc. Nearly all this chapter is given 
to a discussion of habit. One of the most 
profitable chapters is on ‘‘ Making the Best 
ot Things,” and another is on “ The Ele- 
ments of a Successtul Life.’’ It is an ad- 
mirable volume, sure to do much good. 
THE ALTERNATE SEX; or, the Female Intellect 

in Man and the Masculine in Woman. By 

Charles Godfrey Leland. Funk & Wagnalis 

Co.: New York. Price, $1, net. 

The title of this book is startling, but the 
contents do not strike us as especially nov- 
el or profoundly important. That there 
are some rudimentary female organs re- 
maining in man, and some rudimentary 
male organs remaining in woman, and that 
as these are more or less developed the 
peculiar mental characteristics of the one 
sex are found in the other, is not a revolu- 
tionary doctrine, nor of any great practical 
value. Some of the minor topics taken up 
are dreams, hypnotism, origin of sex, mu- 
tual influence, and (strangely enough) the 
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immortality of the soul and the existence 

ot God. 

KIN O’KTAADN. Verse Stories of the Plain Folk 
who are Keeping Bright the Uld Home Fires 


Up in Maine. By Holman F. Day. Small, 
Maynard « Co. : ton. Price, $1, net. 


The immediate success of this volume is 
evidenced by the fact that the first edition 
consists of 4,000 copies. The publishers are 
of the opinion that this is the largest first 
edition of any book of verse by an Ameri- 
can poet. Over 15,000 volumes of Mr. 
Day’s two previous volumes of poems on 
Maine have been sold. Ktaadn is the an- 
cient and Indian spelling of Katahdin, 
which is the king of the Maine mountains 
and practically the centre of the State. This 
book is a vivid portrayal of New England 
rural character in very free and easy 
rhymes. It is divided into six sections, 
five of these sections portraying each dis- 
tinct phase of homely New England life. 
It is neither a book of short etories nor 
merely a volume of verse. In each section 
a@ generous number of the author’s latest 
and best poenis are woven into a harmo- 
nious unity by a thread of prose narrative, 
description or chat, so that the interest ot 
the reader is continuously held; and the 
lights and shadows of the life of simple 
country people are shown. We are some- 
what at a loss to understand the v.ide pop- 
ularity of such writing. Doubtless it it 
were ct a higher grade it would be less in 
demand. 

Doris FARRAND'S VOCATION. yy Pansy. 
Lothrop Publishing Co.: Boston. Price, $1.50. 
Mrs. Alden has drawn an interesting 

picture of a deeply religious but very hu- 

man girl, who seeks her vocation amid the 
social environment of college and church. 

She is helped in her quest by a fellow-stu- 

dent, a youth of little cultivation but high 

ideals, to whom she also gives much-needed 
help in matters pertaining to good taste 
and social deportment. On the other hand, 
her all but accepted lover, a somewhat 
conceited and dictatorial young man, who 
is preparing tor the ministry, through his 
officiousness, proves more of a hindrance 
than an aid. The book emphasizes the 
truth that, even with favorable influences, 
nobility of character is not attained with- 
out an effort, and, in the person‘ot Doris’ 
protégé, idealizes true worth, cloaked be- 
neath a rough exterior. Doris is a charm- 
ing and natural girl, in whose fortunes the 
reader cannot tail to become interested. 

The story is marked by an entire absence 

ot religious cant, and is written in Pansy’s 

best vein, with all her characteristic insight 
into life and human nature. 


THE GIVERS. By M E. Wilkins Freeman. 
Harper & Brothers : New York. Price, $1.25. 
A collection of stories which represent 

this popular author absolutely at her best. 

All are tales of the humor and pathos of 

New England life, the type in which the 

author scored her remarkable early suc- 

cesses. There are eight stories in all, pre- 
viously printed — most of them at least, 
and we think the whole—in Harper's 

Monthly. 

THt HAYFIELD MOWER AND SCYTHE OF 
PROGREss. Vol. [. Nos. 1 to 26. By the 
Mower Men. The Hayfield Mower: Boston. 
P. O. Box 1765. Price, $1.25, net. 

This supposed country newspaper is 
written throughout by some one who 
chooses to be anonymous, and selects this 
form in which to express himself fearless- 
ly on all sorts of topics. He dedicates his 
production “to people who think and say 
what they think,” and “sincerely hopes 
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that some will not agree with him.” We 
think he will have his desire in this re. 
spect. His scythe has a sharp edge, and he 
is decidedly progressive. We consider him 
about right on nearly all points, and wish 
him well in his venture. He is pretty 
severe on the toibles of women, and has a 
good deal to say on the taults of the 
churches, But he seems to be moved by 
the right spirit, and fair criticism will 
harm nobody. There is a lot of horse- 
sense within these covers. 

THE QUEEN’S QUAIR; or, The Six Years’ Trag. 
edy. By Maurice Hewlett. The Macmillan 
Co.: New York. Price, $1.50. 

This romance deals with Queen Mary of 
Scotland, also with the Queen-Mother ot 
France, and the Queen-Maid of England. 
The author in his prologue says that the 
book has sought to know the broken heart 
ot Mary, and is a song springing from that 
purpose only. The practiced hand which 
dealt so strongly with Richard Cceur de 
Lion has dealt tenderly with this heart of a 
different kind, and the many admirers of 
Mr. Hewlett will be glad to follow his 
treatment of this great historic theme. 
RICHARD GRESHAM. By Robert Morss Lovett, 

The Macmillan Co.: New York. Price, $1.5v. 

This novel is not altogether on the usual 
lines. This is a merit. But while uncon- 
ventional in many ways, it is also unsat- 
istactory. The hero —it he must be so 
called —who gives his name to the book, 
is so tar from heroic at maay points as to 
awaken unmitigated disgust, and then 
again, without much apparent reason, he 
shows that he has a conscience and braces 
up and acts likea man. The reader never 
knows what to expect of him and gets very 
little enjoyment out of his lite. The prin- 
cipal female character is still less enjoy 
able, tor she is,a ballet-dancer, the kept 
mistress oft a roué, who is received with 
open arms by the best society in the book 
and finally engaged toa fine young#lady. 
The actress meets the hero in a low dance 
and fascinates him and rules him trom that 
moment as long as he lives; and yet he 
marries another woman who loves his 
career more than she does him. The danc- 
er’s easy philosophy of life is: *‘We do 
what we want to. That’s the only way tolive 
— just for what you want at the moment. 
Get it if you can ; if not, try to want some- 
thing else more.’’ The book cannot be con- 
sidered elevating or profitable to read; 
although it is not all bad, there is too much 
that is questionable. It is, doubtless, a 
good picture of New York society. 

AN ELEMENTARY AMERICAN HIsToRY. By 
D. H. Montgomery. Ginn & Co.: Boston. 
Price, $1. 

An admirable text-book, of some 300 
pages, well supplied with maps, pictures, 
questions, notes, and everything else need- 
ed for the use ot lower schools in this im- 
portant department. 
"Smith, PhD. Ginna Ga; bomen ee 

The professor of mathematics in Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, has em- 
bodied in this most attractive text-book 
the latest ideas as to teaching arithmetic in 
the first four school years. It includes 
decimal fractions, discounts, and interest. 
Even arithmetics have many pictures in 
these days. 

THE FLAME GATHERERS. By M ret Horton 
om The Macmillan Co. : New Yor. Price, 
A story of India in the year 1205, ot Mo- 

hammedan conquest and Hindu struggle. 

Love and adventure, peril and daring, reli- 
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gion and revenge, are skillfully mingled. 
It is an unusual epoch to depict, and upu- 
sual interest attends the unfolding of the 
complicated plot. 


LATER ADVENTURES OF WEE MACGREEGOR. 
By J. J. Bell.' Harper & Brothers : New York. 
Price, $1.25. 

Very naturally Mr. Bell, having made so 
marked a success with his first installment 
ot the Scotch laddie’s sayings, tries an- 
other, and those who were carried away 
with the small hero will like to see more of 
him. 

Boys OF THE STREET: Howto Win Them. By 
Charles Steizle. F. H. Revell Co.: New York. 
Price, 50 cents, net. 

The author has had extended experience 
in work for boys, and procures trom this 
source the material for his book. It does 
not deal with abstract theories. Nothing is 
suggested but what has been actually tested 
and found helpful. It is by a specialist for 
specialists. 


GLORIOUS PRAISE. By W. H. Doane and W. 
J. Kirkpatrick. Harvey & Burnett: Louis- 
ville, Ky. Price, 35 cents. 

The reputation of the authors is a suffi- 
cient guarantee of the bigh quality of this 
production. There are over 300 songs, not 
only by the two above mentioned, but by 
such writers as Lowry, Sankey, Towner, 
Bilhorn, Pilmore, Sweeny, Main, Black, 
etc. Most ot the old tavorites are here, and 
a good line of new pieces. 

THE VIRGINIAN. By Owen Wister. The Mac- 
millan Co.: New York. Price, paper cover, 
2 cents. 

This romance of the Western plains, 
depicting Wyoming between 1874 and 1890, 
has already had a great run in boards, 
being first published in April, 1902, and 
reprinted twenty times since. It now goes 
torth in this special edition tor the summer 
trade, and many will welcome it in this 
cheaper dress. 

TANGLEDOM. A Volume of Charades, Enigmas, 
Probiems, Riddles, and Transformations. B 
Charles Rollin Ballard. De Wolfe, Fiske 
Co. : Boston. Price, 75 cents. 

They are all in rhyme, and will serve to 
sharpen the wits of those who have nothing 
better to do than to puzzle their brains in 
getting out the solutions. 


THE ADVENTURES OF BUFFALO BILL. ByCol. 
W. F. Cody, with an introductory life of the 
author. Harper & Brothers: New York. 
Price, 60 cents. 

Buffalo Bill, for years one of the best- 
loved heroes of boys, here writes of his 
actus] adventures — scouting on the plains 
and fighting with Indians. An absorbing- 
ly interesting book tor boys, which pos- 
sesses the additional merit of being true. 
The adventures are four — “‘ Crossing the 
Plains,” “ Rounding Up Indians,” “ Pur- 
suing the Sioux,’’ and “ My Duel with 
Yellow Hand.” 





Magazines 





—Arather unusual number of interesting 
articles make up the July Atlantic. For one 
thing, Prof. William James tells about Herbert 
Spencer, reviewing the ‘‘ Autobiography” ina 
very racy way. He thinks the “ Psychology” 
will rank as the most original work of the great 
philosopher, but considers the “ Ethics” “a 
most vital and original piece of attitude-taking 
in the world of ideals.” Archibald H. Grimke 
shows why the disfranchisement of the negro is 
bad for the negro, for the South, and for the 
country, and prophesies that the North will 
pick up the gage of battle which the South has 
thus thrown down, and refuse to accept the 
political inferiority which it entails. “ Wash- 
ington in War Time” is described trom the jour- 
nals of Ralph Waldo Emerson, and ‘The Day 
we Celebrate” is described from the journal of a 
“*Maine Country Parson” (name not given), 
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from 1836 to 1860, “The Mystery of Golf,” «' The 
Literary Treatment of Nature,’ “ Artistic Pos- 
sibilities of Advertising,” and “A Dissatisfied 
Soul,” are also worth reading. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston.) 


—— The North American for July has many 
articles on which it would be a pleasure to com- 
ment. Prof. Knight, of Tufts College, writes on 
“The New Hell,’ arguing that there has been 
a great change, since the older days, both as to 
the number of the inhabitants in the region 
mentioned and as to their condition. An 
Anglu-American, who does not give his name, 
furnishes “A Foreign Estimate of President 
Roosevelt,’ which is exceedingly favorable. A 
German, Wolf von Schierbrand, thinks the 
German army is in avery bad way in almost 
all directions, and that some day there will bea 
rude awakening. H. W. Mabie discusses Haw- 
thorne; A. R. Colquhoun, “China and the 
War;” Ida H. Harper, * Why Women cannot 
Vote in the United States.” She says: ‘“ There 
are forty-two strong reasons why women cannot 
vote in the United States. The first and great- 
est lies in the National Constitution ; the other 
forty-one are found in the constitutions of 
the different States.’”’ In them all one little 
word, * male,’ stands between women and the 
suffrage ; and the political bosses, especially the 
saloon element which usually controls, do not 
want any change. (North American: New 
York.) 


— The current issue of the quarterly Forum 
besides its usual department studies, hus four 
special articles — one for the government action 
in the Panama case, one against it, one in civil 
government in the Moro Province, and one on 
the affuirs of the Congo State, in which the 
writer, Samuel Phillips Verner, though obliged 
to admit “numerous cases of horrible and 
revolting outrage,” seems disposed to excuse 
King Leopold and the other Belgian officials by 
the lame plea that such things have occurred 
in other parte of the world. Meantime the 
atrocities go on, with little or no diminution, 
and it is this exceeding tolerant view of them, 
on the part of most of the so-called civilized 
world, which encourages the King to think he 
need pay little beed to the disclosures made by 
the missionaries. (Forum Publishing Com- 
pany: New York.) 


— The July pumber of Photo Hra is devoted 
to * Instantaneous Pictures,” eighteen or more 
examples of instantaneous photography being 
given. “Sunshine through the Pines” and 
“ Evening in Buffalo Harbor ” are agleam with 
yellow light. The contributions embrace such 
themes as: “ Shutters,” by Harry L. 8S. Shep- 
herd; “Instantaneous Photography,” by 
Matthias Stratton ; ‘‘ Working Up a Picture,” 
by C. H. Ciaudy; “ Practical Carbon Work in 
Two Tones,” by 8. 8. Lloyd; “Slow Develop- 
ment,” by E. Forestier; “ Talk on Trimming 
Prints,” by Alice Percival; “A Disciple of 
Daguerre,” by David J. Cook. (Photo Era Pub- 
lishing Company : 170 Summer St., Boston.) 


—— The cover of Country Life for July is em- 
bellished with a cluster of blackberries in color 
—tempting, luscious fruit that makes the 
mouth water. The table of contents, with its 
border of dandelions, is invitingly seasonable, 
containing, among others, these suggestive top- 
ics, each paper being beautifully illustrat- 
ed: “ How to Tour in an Automobile,” ** Com- 
mon Shells of the Seashore and the Queer 
Company that Live Inside,’ A Co-operative 
Country Colony,” “A Rest-Cure for Horses,” 
« How to Make a Living from the Land,” “A 
‘Flyer’ in Canteloupes,” “Bob White and 
Family,” “How to Grow Blackberries,” etc. The 
seventh paper in the series under “Country 
Homes of Famous Americans” is devoted to 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. (Doubleday, Page & 
Co. : New York.) 


— A noteworthy article;in the Homiletic Re- 
view for July is by Prof. B. P. Bowne, on “ Her- 
bert Spencer and Religion,’’ wherein it is 
shown that neither in Spencer’s doctrine of 
God or man is there any legitimate basis fora 
religion that is other than a mockery to human 
hopes. Spencer himself, as he neared his end, 
was deeply sensible of the utter inadequacy of 
his system as something by which to live and 
die. Humanity cannot cast its burden on the 
Great Enigma, the Unknowabie, the Inscru- 
table; nor, if man is simply a function of physic- 
al organization, with no likelihood of his per- 
sonality surviving the collapse of the material 
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organism, is there any real foundation for reli 
gion .on this iside. Dr. Bowne well concludes 
that we are fully “justified in holding on to 
Moses and the prophets and the Man of Naza- 
reth, however crude their notions, may seem in 
the eyes of certain philosophers, until we find 
something better. (Funk & Wagnaills Co.: 
New York.) 


—— The Critic for July is a Hawthorne num- 
ber, with contributions on some phase of this 
engrossing theme from Moncure D. Conway, 
Elisabeth Luther Cary, Annie Russell Marble, 
Benjamin de Casseres, Carolyn Shipman, How- 
ard M. Ticknor, Charles T. Copeland, Francis 
Gribble, Julian Hawthorne and Herbert W. 
Horwell. (Critic Company: New York.) 


——The July number of ithe Bookman has 
some very comical cartoons from the Poets’ Cor- 
ner, @ portfolio which is to be issued in this 
country early in the autumn and which the 
editors of the Bookman think will surpass ang- 
thing that has hitherto been done in the way of 
literary caricature. E. G. Riggs has a strong 
article on ‘‘ The Newspaper and Politics.” Other 
papers are about “George Sand,” ‘' Japanese 
Humor,” and the “ First Poet of New Nether- 
lands,” t. e.. New York,who proves to have been 
one Jacob Steendam. (Dodd, Mead & Co.: New 
Yors.) 


—— The Bibliotheca Sacra has in its July num- 
ber contributions on “ The Philosophy of Aqui- 
nas,” ‘Dr. Park’s Theological System,” the 
“ Death of Herod the Great,’ “The Modern 
Jew,” “ When did Israel enter Canaan?” On 
the last theme the writer fitly concludes that it 
does not very much matter, saying: * To any 
tenable theory of inspiration it is of absolutely 
no moment that the figures given in Kings anit 
Judges and the Acts should be accurate.” Ref- 
erence is made to the parratives in these 
books as “a group of unique hero tales not en- 
tirely historic, but rather the beautified result of 
the play of the half-developed imagination 
around facts whose historic moment is beyond 
even its power of dreaming.” (Bibliotheca Sa- 
cra Company : Oberlin, VO.) 





G. A. R. ENCAMPMENT IN BOSTON, 
AUG. 15 to 20 


LOW RATES — A DELIGHTFUL G. A. R. 
BOOKLET FREE 


Ten years ago historic old Boston welcomed 
the Grand Army of the Republic, and the recep- 
tion which New England tendered the “' Vets” 
has long been remembered. The gala appear- 
ance of the Puritanical old city, and the mag- 
nificent military pageant which marched 
through the crooked streets lined with cheer- 
ing throngs, made the G. A. R. reunion of ’#4 a 
memorable event. 

In ten years many changes have taken place 
in the ranks of these sturdy soldiers, and while 
they may lack the quick step of their former 
Boston march, they are still ready for duty; 
and at the annual encampment in Boston this 
year, Aug. 15 to 20, it is anticipated that. over 
100,000 people will visit the city, and over 40 000 
will be in parade. Visitors are expected from 
every quarter of the country, and the same care 
and watchfulness will follow the G. A. R. visit- 
ors which was exercised over the large gather- 
ing of teachers assembled here last summer. 
Boston is an ideal convention city. Hotel pro- 
prietors, citizens and boarding-house keep- 
ers all unite in doing their utmost for the ease 
and comfort of the visitors. Asa city of inter- 
est Boston is without am equal; the many 
famous Jandmarks, historical buildings and 
places in Boston and the suburbs make it 
doubly attractive as a convention city. Low 
rates from all sections of the country will 
apply ; and to further aid the visitor the Boston 
& Maine R. R. has recently published a delight- 
ful booklet which tells all about the encamp- 
ments and contains illustrations of tbe numer- 
ous historic landmarks and monuments in 
Bosion and suburbs. The outside cover of the 
boollet is in three colors, sbowing an exact 
reproduction in colors of the official G. A. R. 
badge on a white background with a green 
wreath enclosing it, the whole on a blue setting, 
while the lower half is in black with red letter- 
ing. This booklet is invaluable as a guide, and 
makes an interesting souvenir. Just send a 

postal card to the General Passenger Dept., 
Boston & Maine R. R., Boston, and the booklet 
will be mailed to you free. 
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A WEEK IN AND AROUND A 
COUNTRY PARSONAGE 


BY ONE W4O IS THERE. 


7 EW people realize the extent to which 
a country preacher is called to serve 
his parish. Dr. Crane has given in a recent 
number of the HERALD a sample week ot 
a city pastor’s life. A week of a country 
preacher’s life may not be amiss. 

It is Monday morning. After a Sabbath 
with three services I arise at 5.30, not be- 
cause of Wesley’s advice, but that I may 
hasten a letter by the first mail to the pub- 
lishers of Sunday-school supplies. It was 
given me yesterday by the secretary of the 
Sunday-school on an outlying island. I 
miss the first stage, but the next leaves in 
about ten minutes by another route. Re- 
tarning home, there is the family washing 
to be done because it is Monday, and there 
are more fair Mondays in the year than 
any other day of the week! Fire is quickly 
lighted and water ready to heat, while 
breakfast is under way. When that is 
finished 1 am resting in the study. There 
comes a ring at the bell and a man is 
ushered in. He wants me to officiate at 
the funeral of his father, who had died 
Saturday night. It will be at 2 o’clock 
nextday. A simple service is to be had 
and I am leit to arrange for sioging. The 
choir of my church has always held itself 
in readiness for such oceasions. I find the 
tenor is to be out of town; the others are 
ready, and I choose to take the tenor part. 
It is nearing noon and a call must be made 
at the market. 

Dinner over,and I am on my way by 
wheel to an evening appointment. My 
way lies past the house ot mourning. I go 
in to sit for afew moments in the shadow 
of death. The aged companion tells me of 
the care she has had for her dear one, and 
of the last conscious hour when he spoke 
tender tarewell words. I am thus prepared 
in part for the service. I wheel on, mak- 
ing several calls by the way. The evening 
service is retreshing, and in the light of the 
full moon I enjoy the homeward ride otf 
two and one- bal! miles. 

Itis Tuesday morning. Aiter bestowing 
an hour in preparation tor the funeral and 
laying « plan tor the Sabbath morning 
sermon, I am on the wheel again in turther 
connection with the tuneral service. I 
carry several home department quarterlies 
with me to distribute as I go. Lama mile 
away from home and have punctured a 
tire, consequently have to ioot it back, 
pushing a disabled wheel. 

The tuneral service over, I am on the 
way toa prayer meeting, two and one-half 
miles away in another direction. The day 
has been very warm, and after several 
calls and tea I find tour persons besides 
myself at the schoolhouse. When the 
meeting has closed one remarks that 
though only a few were present, yet it was 
a good meeting. I wend my way home- 
ward in the moonlight feeling thankful for 
that. Arriving home, I am told that a 
Mr. R—— wishes to see me in the morning. 
It must be some one of importance, and I 
am anxious. 

Wednesday. I have an appointment tor 
a wedding tonight. An hour in the garden 
among my peas and cucumbers — little is 
lett of the weeds around them ; my sermon 
is also cultivated. Then Mr. —— makes 
his appearance with his box of stereoscopic 
views. He is a young student, but my 
pursestrings are limited for the sort of 
goods he carries; yet I really would like to 
help him. He goes away, and the cares ot 
the charge are again upon me, while re- 
ireshipg showers are watering my garden. 
Early in the aiternoon, my friend, the 
groom, calls and wishes my presence by 
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four o’clock, at his home, where the wed- 
ding is to take place at 7.30. ‘‘ We must 
have a rehearsal of the ceremony before- 
hand.” I consent. Consequently I aust 
make my toilet at once. I am soon in a 
team journeying five miles through the 
mud and wet of a newly repaired country 
road. Through some misunderstanding no 
rehearsal is had until just betore the cere- 
mony. Itis a beautitul wedding, however, 
and the young people are delighted. It is 
past eleven beiore I arrive home. 

There is that sermon Thursday morning, 
yet other cares come to me with it. Reports 
for the first quarterly conference tonight 
must be made out. Very well, they are 
finished, and through the rain I await the 
coming of the elder. Rain prevents quar- 
terly conference and the prayer. meeting at 
the village church, and the elder telephones 
me that he will come Sunday evening, 
which involves my stirring around in the 
morning with notices and request tor choir 
services. 

Friday finds the end of my morning ser- 
mop and arrangements in progress for the 
other Sunday services. I am at home for 
the evening. 

Saturday the work tor the Sabbath is well 
in band. A hundred visitors or so are to 
arrive today, and I must be at the steamer 
to welcome triends of former days and to 
make new ones — in tact, to rep.esent my 
church among the new arrivals. The even- 
ing comes with rain, and Iam contronted 
with the delivery of four sermons on the 
morrow at three different points ot the 
charge. Then follows 


**One more day’s work for Jesus! 
Oh, yes, a weary day! 
But heaven shines clearer, 
And rest comes nearer, 
At each step of the way.” 


On looking over the record tor the week, 
I find I have made sixteen pastoral calls, 
traveled over torty. five miles, attended one 
funeral, performed one marriage ceremony, 
held two prayer. meetings (and but for the 
rain should have had avother) and a class- 
meeting, and preached tour sermons on the 
Sabbath. 

Still there are those on a great many 
charges who consider that the preacher has 
nothing to do, and say hard things because 
he does not call more — three or four times 
every quarter. It would be well for such 
persons to go into the itinerancy and try it. 





HEALTH AND HELP FOR THE 
LITTLE FOLKS 


JOSEPHINE 8. FISK. 


E are sure that the readers of ZIoNn’s 
HERALD would like to know what 
the deaconesses are doing for the children 
this summer, and where they are doing it. 
Take a trip to Hopkinton and see tor 
yourselves. You will be repaid tor doing 
so; and if you have sent in a contribution, 
you will be glad, and if you have not, you 
will proceed at once to do so. 

The “ Richland” is about one and a half 
miles trom the village of Hopkinton. If 
youare a good walker, you will not mind 
the distance. Inquire the direction and go 
straight ahead tor about a mile, when you 
will come to a turn in the road. Stop and 
listen, and you will not need a guide- board 
to tell you the way to the “ Richland.” 
Very socn you will spy a group of happy 
beys and girls playing on the rocks in a 
pasture. As you go a little further you 
will see a large, old-fashioned farmhouse, 
capacious enough to accommodate the fifty 
children and their caretakers without 
crowding. There are three large, wide- 
spreading elm trees shading the house and 
the yard, which is swarming with children. 

Over there you see a deaconess tossing 
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bean-bags with one group. Under that tree 
sits another deaconess surrounded by some 
of the smaller children, who threaten to 
smother her with caresses ; but she looks 
as if she was having as good a time as the 
children themselves. 

Some of these little folks are not strong 
enough to romp and play now, but they are 
devouring such quantities of milk and bread 
and butter, that they will soon lose their 
pale, thin cheeks and gain color and vigor. 
By that time they must go home, poor 
dears, and give place to others. 

You must linger long enough to see the 
children in the diring-room. The bell is 
ringing, and the chiJdren start with alacrity 
to get ready tor supper. They are lined up 
with clean bands and faces ready to file in- 
to the dining- room when the last bell rings. 
The two long tables are just long enough 
for the children by seating them very near 
together on the benches. A mother sits at 
one end of each table. These two mothers, 
each with several little ones who could not 
have come without the mothers, enjoy the 
outing as much as the little tolks do, and 
one need not look twice to realize that they 
need rest and country air. Every head is 
bowed while they sing their grace. As soon 
as the “ amen ”’ is pronounced they proceed 
to business without much ceremony, and 
tor about twenty minutes the deaconesses 
are kept busy filling the plates. When all 
are satisfied there is a little talk ora story, 





A BACK LICK 
Settied the Case with Her 


Many great discoveries have been made 
by accident, and things better than gold 
mines have been tound in this way ; for 
example, when even the accidental discov- 
ery that coffee is the real cause of one’s 
sickness proves of most tremendous value 
because it locates the cause, and the person 
has then a chance to get well. 

* For over 25 years,’ says a Miersouri 
woman, “ I suffered untold agonies in my 
stomach, and even the best physicians dis- 
agreed as to the cause without giving me 
any permanent help, different ones saying 
it was gastritis, indigestion, neuralgia, etc., 
so I dragged along from year to yerr, 
always half sick, until finally I gave up all 
hopes of ever being well again. 

“When taking dinner with a friend one 
day sbe said she had a new drink, which 
turned out to be Postum, and I liked it so 
well I told her I thought [ would stop coftee 
for awhile and use it, which I did. 

‘So for three months we had Postum in 
place ot coffee without ever having one of 
my old spells, but was always healthy and 
vigorous instead. 

** Husband kept saying he was cortvinced 
it was coffee that caused those spells, but 
even then I wouldn’t believe it until one 
day we got out of Postum, and as we lived 
two miles from town I thought to use the 
coffee we had in the house. 

“The result of a week's use of coftee 
again was that I had another terrible spell 
of agony and distress, proving that it was 
the coffee and nothing else. That settled 
it, and I said good-bye to coftee forever ; 
since then Postum alone has been our hot 
meal-time drink. 

** My friends all say I am looking worlds 


better,and my complexion is much im- 


proved. Ali the other members of our 
tamily have been benefited, too, by Postum 
in place of the old drink, coffee.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ten days’ trial of Postum in place of 
coffee or tea is the wise thing for every 
coffee drinker. Such a trial tells the exact 
truth often where coffee is not suspected. 

Look in each package for the tamous 
little book, “‘ The Road to Wellville.” 
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4 Scriptare text is memorized, a hymn,fin 
which all join heartily, is sung, then there 
‘cs a brief, simple prayer, and the happy 
children troop out into the yard again, 
They will not forget these talks and the 
daily songs and prayers. 

You must not start tor home yet. Sup- 
per is early at the Richland, so if you 
hurry you can see our babies before they are 
to bed. What, more babies? To be 
Go down the street tor halt or three- 
quarters of a mile, and you will see another 
arge farmhouse with big trees in the frent. 
Our Day Nursery has moved here tor the 
summer. There are more than thirty little 
tots, with Miss Fagan and a deaeconess to 
mother them. You can take hold and help 
put the children to bed if you like, and you 
will get some idea ot what it means to care 
for so many children. If you have had the 
impression that the deaconess had nothing 
to do bat sit under the trees, tell stories, 
and teach gospel songs and Bible verses, 
you will get enlightened on that point. 
Ask Miss Fagan to tell you about the 
homes from which these babies came, and 
your heart will surely be touched. Look 
at that sickly-looking little fellow whom 
the deaconess holds in her arms. Does he 
not need love and care? He has not been 
out ot the hospital very tong, and his 
mother is obliged to gu out to work every 
day and cannot give him proper care ; be- 
sides, it is country air and food that he 
needs. He has all this, and is loved and 
mothered to his little heart’s content. 

Now you must say good-by to the chil- 
dren; but we would like to have you call 
at the Deaconess Home in Boston where 
the work is planned, and hear the rest of 
the story of how the deaconesses are trying 
to give to as many of the city poor as pos- 
sible a taste of God’s beautiful out-of- 
doors. 

The work is not confined to Hopkinton. 
We have sent worn out, homeless seam- 
stresses, several mothers with sick babies, 
and small parties of children, to frientis in 
Vermont, New Hampshire, and to country 
towns in Massachusetts. We are prepar- 
ing to send a dozen or fifteen children to 
Vinal Haven, Maine, for two weeks. Sev- 
eral picnic parties have been conducted for 
the mothers and children who cannot go 
away for a longer time. More excur- 
sions and carriage and car-rides are being 
planned. 

One Worcester deaconese has a party of 
twenty-five or thirty of her most needy 
children and invalids at the Trinity cot- 
tage, Sterling, where they are having a 
delighttul outing. Trinity Church gave a 
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generous collection to cover the expenses 
of the Sterling work. 

Weare very thankful for contributions 
which have come for this work, and for the 
homes that have been opened ; but still we 
need more money and more homes. We 
long to send some of our boys, who have 
long since outgrown the nursery, and aré 
deemed a little too o)d for the Richland — 
boys of eleven and twelve years — away 
into the country where they can be set to 
work on thetarms instead ot spending their 
time idly, during the long vacation days, 
in the streets of the city where they are 
being schooled insin. Will not some Chris- 
tian tarmers take a tew of these boys for a 
mooth? Pray tor the Fresh Air work, 
readers, that God will make it mean much 
in spiritual profit and character-building, 
as well as in physical benefit and pleasure- 
giving, and do not torget to send in your 
checks if you have not done so. 


698 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. 





THE METHODIST TRAIN 
REV. ELIHU GRANT. 


N the Thomas Church, Leipsic, Ger- 
many (Lutheran), on a Sunday 
morning, last summer, Rev. Dr. Pank 
preached on the conversion of St. Paul. 
It was a strong sermon by an old man, 
who retained yet much virile pulpit 
power. The large church was well filled 
with reverent listeners. When the 
preacher wished to emphasize the growth 
of Paul’s spiritual life he denied that the 
course of his spiritual change was all in- 
cluded within the short time of the ex- 
perience outside Damascus. Said the 
speaker : ‘‘ Paul did not go through on a 
Methodist train.’’ 

Waiving any notice of Dr. Pank’s mis- 
eonstruction of Methodism, it was inter- 
esting to listen to him as he took for 
granted the fact that an allusion of that 
sort would not be lost upon his hearers. 
It was all suggestive of the familiarity of 
that congregation with the term Metho- 
dist. And well they might be familiar 
with a body of earnest Christians who 
have had such a gracious history and 


‘poignant struggle in Saxony. 


When the writer reached Zwickau, S ax- 
ony, on June 17, 1903, im time for the 
North Germany Conference session, he 
was most agreeably surprised to find the 
hearty, strong men comprising that body. 
They reminded him of an older gener- 
ation of American Methodist preachers. 
Sober, earnest, spiritual faces, fervent 
prayers, true sermons, and such singing 
—all were joined with a welcome of 
brotherly kindness that was most refresh- 
ing after the sterile Hast. Yes, Meth- 
odists are in training ; they have a train 
of influence all through Germany, and the 
‘* Methodist train’’ is needed, 

Later on in the summer we saw and 
heard more of the work, to the west 
and south, where German-speaking work 
reaches South Germany and Switzerland, 
and in the Methodist Seminary at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Rhine. Then again this year 


our homeward path brought us threugh 


Rome, where has been fought one of the 
most generous battles of Methodism. 

Our New England people should know 
more sympathetically the history of the 
struggle in Italy and of the glorious prom- 
ise of achievement there. The Methodist 
missionaries have been able to join in 
heartily with the putriots o {Italy and 
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strike the note of a people’s movement for 
national life, and the support of the royal 
house which rules a united Italy. The 
Methodist preaching is in the logical order 
of Italian development, and Methodism 
holds a superb position, with its strong 
work all the way from Venice to Rome, 
It is just such work that brings out the 
noble qualities of a church and of the 
church’s workers ; and as proof take the 
election of Dr. William Burt to the gen- 
eral superintendency, whom the Italian 
work, and, in fact, the European work, 
has trained these seventeen years. Truly 
there is such a thing as the ‘‘ Methodist 
train’? in Europe ; and it is not for sueh 
snap effects as Dr. Pank deplored, but for 
& permanent quality in European morals 
and faith. 


East Saugus, Mass. 





« SOME REMOTE CORNER OF 
THE DISCIPLINE”’ 


REV. HENRY BROWN, D. D. 


N the HERALD of June 1, I find a re- 
view of my book, “ The Impending 
Peril,’’ in which some very kind things 
are said of the work and its author. Permit 
me to say, however, to the readers of your 
excellent paper, that the reviewer evident- 
ly labors under a misconception of my 
position when he says: 


* Our only criticism would be that he is not 
perhaps quite just to those who desire, not a 
repeal, but aslight change of form and place 
for the condemnation of those objectionable 
practices. He represents them as wanting to 
* put a little note away off in some’ remote cor- 
ner of the Viscipline commendatory of the 
historic attitude of the church.’ The chapier 
on ‘ Advices,’ so far from being ‘away off ina 
remote corner,’ is much more to the forefront 
than is the present position of the legislation 
on amusements, being next to the General 
Rules, which it is intended to qualify and ex- 
plain,in the beginning of the book, pre-emi- 
nently the proper place forit. Some ministers, 
with a most shameful disregard of facts, or 
ignorance of the Discipline, have represented 
publicly that the chapter on ‘ Advices? was in 
the appendix. Dr. Brown is not so reckless or 
so stupid as this, but he has no basis whatever 
for representing chapter 3, 4934-40, as a ‘ remote 








Something extra rich 
in the Epworth tone~ 





After all, the most important thing about 


’ an organ is itstone. The case may be hand- 


some or not; the price high or low;—but 
if the tone is cheap it isa bad bargain. 


Epworth organs have that sweet, rich musical 
tone which was the charm of the fine old-time 
organs. Each little reed-tongue is shaped (voiced) 
by an old-t.me expert,—by the old slow pains- 
taking method. #Thereisan individuality about 
this voicing which is not attained by the modern 
machine methods, 

There are many other good points about Epworth 
organs explained in our catalogue; it also tellshow 
to order on trial, at the factory price, thereby sav- 
ing the middle profit. Pay after organ arrives 
and is found satisfactory—cash or payments. 


Write for catalogue, Do it now. 


7 Witutiams OrGan & Piano Company 
Methodist Book Concern Building 
57 Washington St., Chicago 
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corner’ compared with {248 The latter is a 
good deal more ‘remote’ from the portions 
most important, which contain the very con- 
stitution of the church.” 


In reply to the foregoing I desire to say 
that Icould not permit myself to know- 
ingly misrepresent the position of my 
opponents, and I most certainly thought I 
had a sound “ basis”’ for representing the 
chapter on “ Advices ”’ as a “ remote cor- 
ner’? when compared with 9248. Perhaps 
I may be able to make myselt clear. 

The “amusement clause,” as it now 
stands in 248, is a Jaw, and has been the 
law of the church ever since its enactment 
by the General Conterence of 1872. It is 
in the “ Judicial” department of the Disci- 
pline. Around this particular “law” the 
battle has raged for a generation. This 
“law” is, therefore, the most conspicuous 
of our enactments about which there is 
a difference of opinion. To remove the 
‘‘amusement clause” from its present 
prominent position as an authoritative 
“law,” toa place in the chapter on “ Ad- 
vices,’’ more than 200 paragraphs away 
trom its present place, would be to put it 
in a “ remote corner of the Discipline.’’ 
And to change its character from that of a 
“law” to that of a piece of “ advice’’ would 
be to make it so remote in point of judicial 
or practical administrative force that it 
would be utterly disregarded by the world- 
ly-minded, who might still hesitate to 
violate a plain specific law of the church. 
When I spoke of a “ remote corner ” of the 
Discipline, I had reference to the chapter on 
* Advices” as compared with the chapter 
on “ Judicial Administration,” and not as 
compared with the title-page ot the book. 
And in this I teel sure that I did no injus- 
tice to the extreme section ot the advocates 
ot repeal or change ot position, for some of 
them admitted to me at Los Angeles that 
they desired the change in order that their 
children might indulge in these forbidden 
amusements with impunity. 


Spokane, Wash. 





Ipswich Old Home Week Ob. 
servance 


Historic old Ipswich, settled in 1681-’33, was to 
have an “Old Home Week” observance. In 
town meeting this was decided. It seemed best 
to try the experiment of holding such an ob- 
servance in tbe cburech contemporaneously 
with the clvic event, and thus possibly 
strengthen the religious ties, Later, for reasons 
not ge mane to this note, the town observance 
was indefinitely postponed. It seemed best, 
bowever, not to drop the religious observance 
of Old Home Week. Plans had already been 
made of such a nature as to warrant a success- 
ful carrying out of them to a happy and suc- 
cessful completion. The results were very grati- 
fying indeed. 

Services began on Sunday morning, when 
Rev. Frederick Woods, D. D., of Lynn, pastor at 
Ipswich 1877-’78, assisted the pastor, and 
preached a most logical, clear, convincing, elo- 
quent and inspiring sermon from the text 
found in Acts 22: 14-15, to a large and repre- 
sentative audience. Professional as well as 
business men were numbered among the large 
company who listened to the inspired preacher 
of the hour, who, to borrow the recent expree- 
sion of a local Romanist youth in reference to 
bis priest, was “ God to us,” 

During the service a beautiful memorial 
window was dedicated to the memory of the 
jate Frederic Willcomb “ of precious memory.” 
The window, which is really a monument in 
glass, 15 feet high by 4 feet 2 inches wide, is 
effective in general design, harmonious in the 
blending of tint and tone and replete in its sug- 
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gestive symbolism. Rich deep reds, purples, 
and greens mingle with gold, olive and amber. 
Two columns denoting the strength of the life 
commemorated, rise on either side of the win- 
dow from a firm basal pedestal containing the 
simple inscription, “In memory of Frederic 
Willcomb — Presented by George Willcomb,” 
and supporting midway of the window and of 
the columns a suggestion of the cross in a cen- 
trepiece of luxuriant vine-branches bearing 
pendent clusters of ripe grapes — the symbol! of 
sacrifice and alao the fruit of life. The capitals 
of the columns bear upon themselves a great 
circle containing a wreath of passion flowers 
rich in coloring and inclosing a bejeweled 
crown radiant in rays of golden glory — this, 
the suggestion of the crowning reward of the 
good man's life. The window harmonizes beau- 
tifully in design and color scheme with the 
restofthe church. It was executed by Spence, 
Bell & Co. of Boston, in the best possible man- 
ner, of opalescent glass, 

The evening service proved a very inspiring 
service also, Rev. Joel M. Lewnard, D. D., pre 
siding elder, being at his very best, and preach- 
ing a strong, soul-stirring, yet sympathetic and 
tender sermon from Psalm 8: 4. His theme 
was, ‘*God’s Estimate of Man.” The service 
fittingly crowned the day’s worship. 

Monday evening was the “ Old Home Week” 
banquet, held in thetown hal). Nearly 350 per- 
sons, representing all creeds and churches and 
all classes of townspeople, sai down to enjoy 
the good things provided by the caterer, and 
later to hear the distinguished speakers of the 
evening. The selectmen and clergymen of the 
town were seated with the distinguished guests 
at the head table. The Salem Daily Gazette of 
July 12 says: ** Not since the celebration of the 
250th birthday of the town, just twenty years 
ago, Pas there been seen so pleasant and repre- 
sentative a gathering. The entire affair was 
happily carried out and reflects great credit 
upon its projectors. Rev. Arthur Bonner pre. 
sided in an easy, dignified manner, and to his 
efforts is due much of the success of the gather- 
ing.” 

The following is the list of distinguished in- 
vited guests: His Excellency, Hon. John L. 
Bates, Governor of the commonwealth; Judge 
Wm. H. H. Emmons, Boston, chairman police 
board; Hon. A. P. Gardner, member of Con- 
gress; Hon. H. K. Sanderson, ex-senator, post- 
master of Lynn; Hon. Charles 8, Baxter, 
mayor of Medford; Hon. E. H. Cobb, ex mayor 
of Newton; Hon. Charies L. Dean, mayor of 
Malden ; and Hon. Wm. Shepherd, ex-mayor of 
Lynn. On account of indisposition the Gov, 
ernor was unable either to review the troops at 
Hingham — Governor’s Day there—or to be 
present at the bunquet. His private secretary, 
however, personally bore the greetings of his 
excellency and of the commonwealth to the 
gathering, and regrets that the chief executive 
of the State could not be present. A special 
private car brought the guests to the town and, 
attached to a special train, carried them home 
Boston ward at 9.15. Former residents or friends 
were present from as far east as Portiand, Me., 
as far south as Washington, as far west (partial- 
ly by fortunate happening) as Chicago, and of 
course from the surrounding towns and cities. 
An attractive souvenir menu was issued, which 
will be kept by many to remember the event. 
All told, it was a splendid reunion. 

Tuesday evening a delightful and largely 
attended love-feast was held, and a genuine re- 
ligious feast ot love it proved to be. 

Thursday evening an Old Home Week prayer- 
meeting was held, reminiscences erjoyed and 
generally the Methodist fervor and fire re- 
newed. The services closed in consecration and 
prayer. 

It was thought best finally not to hold serv- 
ices on the rest of the days of the week. As 
some of the former pastors are to preach in 
Ipswich during August, only two of them were 
present during the services — Dr. Woods on the 
Sabbath and Rev. Jesse Wagner (accom panied 
by Mrs. Wagner), who was present aithe ban. 
quet and spoke words of greeting. 

It was a great and blessed week and must 


leave an impression for good on church and 
community. 
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THE CAMP-MEETING 
REV, GEORGE F. DURGIN. 


Y nearly all it is acknowledged that 
the camp-meeting is not what it 
used to be; by many it is thought that the 
change of circumstances has passed the 
old-time camp-meeting out of date, useful- 
ness, and necessity; yet by most the old 
ways and methods are followed. A gen. 
eral readjustment might give a new at- 
traction toward the camp-ground and a 
new value to the meeting. How shall this 
readjustment be made? 

Let the circumstances and the tenor of 
the times answer. The preaching was 
never better than now — than, for exam- 
ple, that which was heard at Asbury Grove 
last year — but the crowds do not gather, 
Then let there be much less formal preach- 
ing. 

The dominant note of the times is educa- 
tion. The Christian necessity ot this day is 
knowledgeof the Bible and its better inter. 
pretations, and an increased love tor the 
church and loyalty to its doctrines and 
covenants. Let the new camp- meeting be 
educationa], therefore. Multitudes of our 
younger people want opportunities for 
helps and instruction along these lines. 
Much of the good of the old meeting came 
from the new inspiration which Christians 
received for home service. Provide a place 
and time where our ;people may gather at 
the feet ot masters to,be taught the truths 
ot the Bible and methods of Cbristian 
work, and you send home better teachers 
in Sunday-school, better officers of Ep- 
worth Leagues, better workers in every 
department of the church. The personal 
inspiration will be much better, and the 
equipment for home usefulness will great- 
ly surpass that which came from the old 
methods. 

The old camp- meeting gave what the peo- 
ple wanted —an outing; opportunity to 
hear different preachers ; occasion of visit- 
ing with Christian acquaintances ; a time 
ot soul-refreshing. With one exception, 
these are now little, if any, needed. What 
do we want? Helps in sensible Christian 
experience and couneel tor Christian serv- 
ice — education, training, inspiration. Mul. 
titudes of our working young people, with 
few advantages on these lines and with 
short vacations, want such helps, and it is 
believed that they would plan their va- 
cations for such a Christian assembly. 

A plan: Ten days’ session, every morn- 
ing given to classes taught by great teach- 
ers; each afternoon a lecture on the Bible, 
the doctrines, or the church, with hours for 
rest, recreation and thinking ; each even- 
ing an earnest, warm, evangelistic sermon. 
No altar services till toward the close. Let 
education, training, preparation for serv- 
ice be the shibboleth, and the people will 
attend —even as another generation did 
when “ holiness ” was the word of call. 


Cambridge, Mass. 





Not Self.Educated 


ROFESSOR LESTER F. WARD, 
writing in Science with reterence to 
Herbert Spencer’s Autobiography, affirms 
that nothing could be tarther trom the truth 
than to say that Spencer was the type ot a 
selt-educated man, for as the son of a pro= 
tessional teacher belonging to a long line of 
teachers, he was surrounded by education- 
al influences trom his very birth. He was 
not, indeed, university trained. Spencer 
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thought that a great advantage, and never 
tired of citing proofs that university train- 
ing spoils a man for all usefulness and fills 
bim with a mass of useless rubbish. 
Whether Spencer would have done any 
better or worse had he taken a university 
course may be a difficult question to an- 
swer, but his whole reasoning on the sub- 
ject is unsound, declares Professor Ward, 
ecbause it is based on the exceptional man 
and takes no account of the average man 
— Spencer’s entire philosophy of education 
being permeated by this vice. ‘* His book 
on education may be said to rest on the as- 
sumption that every child has a tather ora 
mother capable of properly educating him 
or her’? —an untenable assumption. So- 
ciety, it is true, is under the practical 
necessity of averaging a good many things, 
and must have its *‘ systems.” But play 
and leeway should always be allowed tor 
the exceptional case ; and such an individ- 
ual is not necessarily disordered because 
he seems not precisely adjusted to the 
usual order about him. 





Summer School for Missionary 
Societies 


An Original Scheme Carried Out at Northfield 


OR the first time since organized 
mission work has been before the 
churches, @ summer school for the system- 
atic presentation of all phases of foreign 
missionary effort was held this summer at 
Northfield. The school was under the aus- 
pices of the Interdenominational Confer- 
ence of Women’s Boards of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the United States and Canada, and 
was largely attended by those interested in 
missions. A comprehensive program of 
lectures, Bible classes and discussions was 
carried out under the leadership of Mrs. 
Alonzo Petit, Baptist; Miss Olivia H. 
Lawrence, Dutch Retormed; Miss Harriet 
Stanwood, Congregational; Mrs. J. P. 
Krechting, Evangelical Lutheran; Miss 
W.R. Lewis, Methodist Episcopal; Mrs. 
Rokert EK. Speer, Presbyterian; and Miss 
E. M. Hill, United Presbyterian. 

A part of the work in detail consisted of 
missionary study courses on “* Missionary 
Effort in Schools and Colleges,’’ by Mrs. 
Margaret Sangster and Mrs. E. N. Water- 
bury; ‘‘ Missionary Literature,” by Miss 
E. C. Northup; “ Missionary Problems,’’ 
by Mrs. H. N. Jones ; “ Christian Steward- 
ship and Giving,” by Mrs. K. B. Shaffer, 
Ph. D., Mrs. Mary C. Porter, Mrs. J. H. 
Knowles, and Mrs. Frank Marston ; and a 
series of lectures entitled, ‘‘ Dux Christus,”’ 
by Miss L. M. Hodgkins, M. A., Mrs. W. A. 
Montgomery, B. A., Prof. I. H. P. Shailer, 
Ph. D., and Rev. W. Elliot Griffis, D. D. 
Other courses of equal importance were 
given, and all were eagerly attended. 
The school, notwithstanding its being an 
initial venture, was a pronounced success, 
and although no plans have as yet been 
made, it is probable that similar schools 
will be held in the tuture. 





Advantages of the Turbine 


HE prophecy is freely made in marine 
circles that the ship of the tuture will 

be a turbine ship. The turbine, which has 
already been introduced wiih good results 
on steamers of considerable size, possesses 
numerous advantages. By its use much of 
the vibration of the ship, which is such an 
annoyance to passengers, will be removed. 
The introduction of the turbine will mean 
cooler engine-rooms, and that cooler 
cabins. While in point of speed there are 
advocutes of the intermediate grade ot ships 
who say that no more speed is wanted, the 
speed of the large ships lately constructed 
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one can tell how far it will be carried. But 
whether the coming vessels be fast or slow, 
itis claimed that they will be turbine ships, 
since in all points that form of engine 
seems superior — including low centre of 
gravity, fewer parts, speed, reduced cost of 
operation, comfort of the engine-room 
forse, and lessening ot the vibration which 
is so dangerous for the hull, especially now 
that steamships are being built larger and 
stiffer. A steam turbine can be almost 
perfectly insulated. It has few bearings, 
and these are of the roller type. The tur- 
bines would have no surtace to adjust, no 
wear of any account, could be well ba)- 
anced, and would work as economically in 
point of fuel as a reciprocating engine, and 
perhaps even more economically. 





Origin of Horses 


CCORDING to Dr. Cossar Ewart, an 

English authority in post-glacial as 
well as in pre-glacial times, there were 
several distinct species ot horses, and it is 
probable that some of the prehistoric 
species and varieties have persisted almost 
unaltered to the present day. Dr. Ewart 
describes three kinds of living horses — 
the wild horse of the Gobi desert, the Celtic 
pony, which is no longer wild, and the 
Norse horse, which may very well stand as 
the type of the large Occidental breeds. In 
addition to these three very distinct types 
— two of which, at least, have taken part 
in forming quite a number of the British 
breeds —in England there is a long-headed, 
heavily built variety with a straight pro- 
file, and another with a more or less pro- 
nounced Roman nose. In addition to sev- 
eral Occidental varieties there are, in Great 
Britain, several African and Oriental 
varieties. The English thoroughbred in- 
cludes among its ancestors several wild 
species — in other words, has had a multi- 
ple origin. 





Increase in Railroad Casualties 


NTEREST in the subject of railway ac- 

cidents has been renewed by a report 
oft the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which shows that the number of pas- 
sengers killed during the last quarter of 
1903 was more than three times the average 
killed during the nine preceding quarters: 
147 passengers were killed and 1,148 injured 
in collisions and derailments, while 28 were 
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killed and 789 injured in various other acci- 
dents. Thecommission again recommends 
the use of the block-signal system to pre- 
vent certain classes of accidents, and de- 
clares that all of the five worst collisions 
which occurred during the period referred 
to were due to causes which have been re- 


peated hundreds of times and which the 


block system is expected to remedy. The 
commission urges the passage of a law re- 
quiring the adoption ot such signals on all 
railroads within a prescribed period of nine 
years. The tigures presented by the com- 
mission contrast sharply with those given 
by the British Board of Trade, which show 
that but 25 passengers were killed in Great 
Britain during the whole year of 1903, while 
in 1902 but six passengers were killed on 
railways. In America the ratio of railway 
casualties to the number of persons ex- 
posed is steadily growing larger, despite 
the wholesale adoption of train-brakes, au- 
tomatic couplers, and other appliances. 
This increase is difficult to explain, but it 
may be due to the fact that the archaic 
train-despatching system is still in vogue 
on so large a proportion of track, especially 
of single track, and that the traveling 
public demands greater speed on the rail- 
ways. 





Retroactive Argument 


N the course of a sermon preached, July 
10, at the Union Chapel, Cottage City, 
Rev. J. P. E. Kumler, D. D., of Washing- 
ton, D. C., taking as his general subject the 
indestructibility and reliability of God’s 
Word, reterred to the assertion of some 
critics that the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
and other cardinal points of Christianity 
were the invention of the early Christian 
churches — made up by them and put 
forth as historic — and then with convinc- 
ing cogency demanded: What, on that 
theory, made the first Christian churches : 
The origin of the early church — being suc 
a church as it was — would be sbectutely 
inexplicable it the incarnation and resur- 
rection had not been prior historical tacts. 
The retroactive argument from present- 
day Christianity itselt is equally strong. 
How can the marvelous development of 
the Christian Church from the times of the 
apostles until now be accounted for except 
on the supposition that Jesus Christ ac- 
tually appeared in the flesh and did the 
things vhich the Word of God says He 
did? Those who would undertake to wn 
or explain away the historic facts whic 
underlie the Christian system attempt a 





thankless and jmpossible task. 
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has yet been steadily increasing, and no 


Look at the steaming thermometer and then look 
#, at your hot, stuffy, upholstered chairs and sofas. 

It isn’t a questiun of extra expense when you buy 
willow or rattan summer furniture; it is a matter of 
economy, pure and simple. 
expensive winter coverings ; you save the dust, dirt and 
fading of the four worst months of the year. 

You have the enjoyment of delightfully cool and 
refreshing seats during the hot summer, and in the fall 
you bring out your winter furniture as fresh as before. 

And meantime your summer furniture is good for 
twenty-five years to come. 
and the novelty of its comfortabie lines and proportions. 

Incidentally our prices in this department are the 
lowest of any furniture house in town. 


Paine Furniture Co. 


Rugs, Draperies and Furniture 


48 CANAL ST.. BOSTON 


You save the wear on your 


You will enjoy the change 
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THE CONFERENCES 


MAINE CONFERENCE 


Maine State Epworth League. — At the State 
convention at Augusta, several pledges were 
made toward the Deaconess Scholarship for 
Rust Hall, Washington Training School. It is 
hoped that all the Leagues will pledge some- 
thing to this noble cause. Three of our Maine 
girls go this fall. We will soon have a deacon- 
ess of our very own. Drop mea postal and say 
how much you will give. The money peed not 
be sent until October. A voucher will be 
given when the money is sent. 

(Mrs.) ANY A ONSTOTT, 


Skowhegan, Me. Cor. Sec. W. H. M.S. 





Deaconess Home, Portland.— On Thursday, 
July 7, the deaconesses gave an outing to their 
special charges, the poor, the aged, and friends 
of the Home, at Underwood Spring. About 
forty men, women and children congregated at 
the Home and took a car at the door, which 
carried them directly to the picnic grounds. 
The day was perfect, and a most delightful 
time was enjoyed by all. Friends furnished 
money enough to pay the faresof the needy, 
and also provided sandwiches, lemonade and 
fruit for all, while others gave cake and the 
other extras to make up a deliciouslunch. It 
literally meant feeding the bungry, for one old 
lady on arriving at the grounds confessed she 
had had no breakfest, and others looked so 
wistful that a lunch was passed around at once. 
Grandma Tennant, 78 years of age, was the life 
of the party, and entertained all by her bright 
recitations and witty sayings. Mrs. Herman 
Holmes and Mr. Norris and others furnished a 
program of readings and music. This with 
bean bag game and races filled the day tothe 
full. At five o’clock the purty embarked for 
home and gave vent to their happy feelings by 
singing gospel songs along the way. A vote of 
thanks for the deaconesses and three cheers 
were given witha will. One old lady said, “ I’m 
no hand to enthuse, but I never had a better 
time in my life.” 

A movement is on foot to secure a permanent 
Home. One old lady has signified ber intention 
of giving $100, and we are confidently expect- 
ing to hear from others with larger sums. 

SUPERINTENDENT. 


Augusta District 


Wilton and North Jay. — We found this charge 
in @ prospercus condition. Rev. A. T. Craig and 
wife are greatly loved. He is serving the fifth 
year, and the prospect is that it will be tbe best 
of the five. His salary was raised again at the 
first quarterly conference, which puts this 
charge among the best of the country appoint- 
ments. It is now a $900 charge, including housc 
rent. Good for the pastor and people! Mr. 
Craig has made 225 pastoral calls, and up to 
July 1 he was over paid. Every department of 
church work is in splendid condition. A carpet 
for the parsonage sitting-room has beep given 
by Mrs. F. J. Goodspeed, and the Ladies’ Aid 
Society has presented a dinner set of 172 pieces. 
For remodeling the church $8,000 have been sub- 
scribed, and water has been put into the par- 
sonage. The pastor has admitted 2 into full 
connection, received 2 by letter, and baptized 4 
infants. Children’s Day was a great success. 
The Epworth League has pledged $100 toward 
church improvements. All goes well. 


Farmington. — Rev. J. A. Corey ison his sec- 
ond year, and the beginning is encouraging. 
Services are well attended, and cottage prayer 
meetings are wonderfully sustained. The 
Junior League is a great success under the 
efficient management of Mrs. Corey, who is a 
born leader of children, the average attendance 
being 25. The Ladies’ Aid Society raised $60 last 
year toward current expenses. The Home De- 
partment of the Sunday-school numbers 25, 
with Mrs. Dr. Reynolds superintendent. The 


BETTER THAN SPANKING 


Spanking does not cure children of urine 
difficulties. It it did, there would be but few 
children that would doit There is a constitu- 
tional cause for this. Mrs. M. Summers. Box 
198, Notre Dame, Ind., will send her home treat- 
ment to any mother. She asks no money. 
Write hertoday if your children trouble you in 
this way. Don’t blame the cbild. The chances 
are it can’t help li. 
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Epworth League ‘is holding its own. It was 
voted to pay the pastor a salary of $1,050, includ- 
ing rent. Mr. Corey has made 125 pastoral 
visits during the quarter. The Sunday-school 
is growing, with J. W. Carsley superintendent. 
The * Normais” are gone and are greatly 
missed from ourchureh. We had a good share 
of them during the year past, which speaks 
well for preacher and pastor. The State 
Normal School is largely a sectarian school, 
but not run by Methodists, and consequently 
the tendency is not toward our church ; and 
when we get a fair share of the pupils, we feel 
highly honored. Mr. Corey is equal to tbe 
emergency. 


Oaktand and Sidney. — Rey. J. B. Lapham is 
for the sixth year pastor on this charge, and 
this year apparently will be as pleasant and 
profitable as any of its predecessors. It was our 
privilege to spend a delightful Sabbath with this 
pastor and people recently. At the communion 
service a rare incident occurred. Two young 
men, witbout persunal invitation or entreaty, 
who had never taken a public stand for Christ, 
voluntarily came to the altar and partook of 
the sacrament. They, like Daniel of old, “ pur- 
posed in the heart,’’ then and there, that they 
would serve the Lord. God bless them! No 
pastor and family are loved more than Mr, 
Lapham and bis family, and it will be asad part- 
ing when the time comes for separation. Mr. 
Lapham has just passed his 72d birthday, and 
yet he preaches two sermons, rides ten miles, 
and takes care of the evening service every 
Sunday. He is as well and vigorous as many 
much younger. He is a good preacher, an ex- 
cellent pastor, a faithful servant of the Lord. 


Livermore and Hartford. — Rev. E. 8. Cud- 
worth moved into the parsonage last April with 
his family, and set u» housekeeping under new 
circumstances, fur this was a new field to him. 
July 910 we spent on this charge, and came 
away with good impressions. On Saturday, 
by previous arrangement, a reception was 
tendered your bumble servant in the form of a 
musicale, and a delightful occasion it was toa 
tired itinerant. Two cornets, two violins, a 
bass viol, and piano, made an attractive combi- 
nation. Several fine vocal selections were 
giveu, affording a delightful evening. For all 
the forethought and planning we give due credit 
to Mrs. Cudworth and ber daughter, Mrs. 
Simpson. On Sunday morning we preached 
the best we covld, baptized four infants, 
administered the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, and held the first quarterly conference. 
After lunch we rode to Hartford and preached, 
observed the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
came back to Livermore, assisted in the praise 
service, and gave another address; thus for the 
day preaching three times, baptizing four chil 
dren, administering the sacrament twice, hold- 
ing one yuarterly conference, and driving ten 
miles — only seven services — quite a day’s work 
forasmall man! The pastor has made 200 pas- 
toral visits, which means a good many miles’ 
travel in carriage, Yor this is a country charge 
with three preaching places — five miles to get 
from one to the other. The people are hopeful. 
Mra. Cudworth is doing her share of the work, 
as she aiways does, occasionally taking the 
pulpit to the delight of the people, so as to give 
the Hartford part of the charge more Sunday 
service. 


Monmouth. — This grand old church is being 
served for the second year by Rev. H. A. Sher- 
map, to the delight and comfort of the people, 
not only of our church, but of the whole town. 
Mr. Sherman is not a seven-by-nine man, but is 
six feet, three inches, tall,and weighs, when in 
good order, 280 |bs., but at the present time only 
260 lbs.,as the hot weatber bas a tendency to 
sap him. He may go even alittle lower. He 
makes his presence felt in all the town. He, 
like the other fellow, has three preaching 
places for the Sabbaths of the year, and takes 
in twoof them every Sunday, alternating be- 
tween the Nortb and the East in the afternoon ; 
and during the week — well, it is all the week, 
and it is then he spreads out, touching the 
South and the West, with four weekly (do not 
spell it weakly) prayer: meetings, with ut least 
two class-meetings ; and while he cannot be in 
two places at a time himself, he is there by 
proxy, getting his people to work, and as many 
who are not his people into the harness as he 
can. Grand congregations greet him at every 
point. At the Centre the average is 200 on Sun- 
day morning. The Sunday-school is in charge 
of Capt. A. C. Sherman, and is on the increase. 
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Nearly 200 visits have been made by the pastor 
and 2 have been received from probation. The 
class-meetings average much better than a year 
ago, and the spiritual interest is on the up. 
grade. Mrs. Sherman has revived the W. PF, 
M. 8., of which she is president, and there is 
increasing interest. We recently spent an 
evening with this people during the week, and 
found a real revival interest. Everything is 
encouraging. We called to see ** Mother”’ Clif. 
ford and daughter Hattie, and found them in 
a comfortable degree of health. They have 
come to their home here, which is by the water 
of the beautifal lake which skirts the home 
farm. This home might appropriately be 
called “ Kestful.’”’ Mrs. Clifford, though climb- 
ing along on the western side of life, is cheerful 
and hopetul, with bright prospects of the 
fature. We met twoof the teachers from the 
school, who came witb Miss Hattie for a vaca- 
tion. The latter will return to Atlanta after 
her vacation season is over, but will remain 
with her mother as long as she can. 


Madison. — July 10, the pastor, Rev. H. L. 
’ Nichols, baptized 20 people in the Kennebec 
River, assisted by Rev. H. S. Ryder, of North 
Aksop, andin the evening two men began the 
Christian life. 

New Sharon. — July 8, Rev. J. R. Remick bap- 
tized 19 people in the church and received them 
all into fall connection, and the Lord’s Supper 
was served to fifty here and thirty at Mercer. 
Very encouraging features attend the services 
on both parts of the charge. 

I pray that God will bless the district. Breth- 
ren, send me reports of your work, for these 
things comfort my heart. CG. & & 


Lewiston District 


Norway. — Rev. C. A. Brooks is serving his 
first year here, and he is abundant in labors. 
All things betoken a good year. Three classes 
are well sustained ; the League and the Junior 
League are prosperous ; the Sunday-school has 
an average of 80. Congregations are large and 
finances are in fine condition. Four local 
preachers, one of whom is the pastor’s son, do 
much work in the outlying districts. Mr. 
Brooks has taken up the work at North Nor- 
way. The Ladies’ Aid is very efficient. Mrs. 
Brooks superintends the Juniors. Quite a 
number have already sought the Lord. 


South Paris. — Rev. A. W. Pottle and wife did 
a fine and permanent work here during the 
last four years, and they will always be highly 
esteemed for their work’s sake. Rev. H. A. 
Clifford and wife are taking up and carrying 
forward the work in splendid fashion. They 
are finely equipped for their work, and have 
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received a hearty reception, and are having the 
cheerful co operation of the people. Congrega- 
tions are large, and all parts of church work 
are throbbing with life and energy. Pulpit and 
pew are in fine accord, It is safe to prophesy 
9 good year for this prosperous charge. 


West Paris. — Wespent a week day in June 
with this Lusy pastor, Rev. D. F. Nelson, and 
visited in Greenwood, North Paris, and West 
Paris, and in the afternoon and eveaing 
preached at tbe last two places. Activity, 
enterprise and progress are in evidence every- 
where. Through the generosity of the Sunday 
School Unior supplies have been furnished to 
the school in Greenwood, and the school is 
much larger than for a long time. More also 
came out to the preaching service. Mrs. Nelson 
supplies the pulpit when her husband cannot. 
Finances are wellup. We missed the pleasant 
face of Mr. George Bryant, who has been called 
up higher. 

Oxford and Welchville. — At the time of our 
visit here the pastor, Rev. C. H. B. Seliger, had 
just returned from a very epjoyable trip to De- 
troit and St. Louis. He went to the former 
place as a delegate toa great meeting of Urange- 
men. Ali reports indicated harmony and hope- 
fulness. A very successful Children’s Day serv- 
ice has been held, and the collection was large. 
The former pastor has somewhat depleted the 
charge by taking one of its best young ladies to 
help him in his wors. This is Lewiston Dis. 
trict’s contribution to Augusta District. 


Lisbon. — The pastor, Rev. D. ©. Abbott, has 
recently enjoyed a visit to his parents, and a 
class reunion at Middletown, Conn. We heard 
excellent reports concerning his sermons, faith- 
ful pastoral work, and his standing as an im- 
portant factor in the social life of the town. 


Lisbon Fatis.—In order to be near Mrs. Pot- 
tle’s mother, Rev. A. W. Pottle was willing to 
serve this charge, which 1s much smaller than 
any other tbat he has served for many years. 
We found them settled in a pleasant rent, and 
happy and hopeful. Rev. L. H. Bean left the 
charge in good condition, and things are mov- 
ing on smoothly and prosperousty. The Sun- 
day-schoo! is one of the best on the district. 


Miscellaneous. — Mr. Eben Chapman’s home 
in South Paris is a very pleasant and hospi- 
table one. ; 


W hat a dinner that was at Mr. Silvester Cole’s 
in Greenwood! Wild strawberries just from 
the field, pickerel just from the lake, biscuits 
just from the oven, and milk just from the 

w! And it. was finely matched at supper 
ime at the hospitable home of Mr, Abner Ben- 
son at North Paris. 


We greatly enjoyed;a few days’ visit with old 
friends in Calais, and bad the privilege of snar- 
ing in the reopening festivities. Rev. Norman 
La Marsh is doing a great work in the Border 
City. The old church has become “a thing of 
beauty,” andithe new organ is very fine. 

A. 8. L. 
—_ 

District Epworth League Convention. — The 
sixteenth annual convention of the Lewiston 
District Epworth League occurred in Bethel, 
Maine, June 6 and 7, under the leadership of the 
district president, Rev. D. B. Holt, of Bath. The 
convention opened Wednesday at 1l A. M., with 
devotions conducted by Rev. C. A. Brooks, of 
Norway. Addresses of welcome, made by the 
president of Bethel League, Miss M. A. Cum- 
mings, and the pastor of the entertaining 
church, Rev. F. C. Potter, were responded to by 
President Holt. The session was devoted to 
organization and business. At 1 P. M.a praise 
service was led by the district first vice-presi- 
dent, Denney L. Joslin. The Junior League hour 
was full of good things, with elght-minute 
papers: “ Importance of the Junior League,’”’ 
Miss Lillian Norton; *A Junior League on 
Every Charge,” Mrs. Daisy L. Catland; ‘ The 
Junior Superintendent,” Mrs. Eva L. Brooks ; 
‘* A Model Junior League Meeting,” the Bethel 
Juniors. Discussion of work and methods fol- 
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lowed. At 3p. M.,the department of Spiritual 

Work had eight-minute papers, as follows: 

The Devotional Meeting,” D. L. Joslin ; ‘ Sys- 

tematic Bible Study,” Ina C. Cross (read by 

Grace L. Teague); “The Morning Watch,” 

Jobn Stewart; “ The League and the Sunday- 
school,” A. B. McAlister. At4 Pp. M., the depart- 
ment of World Evangelism had ten-minute 

papers: “ Thanksgiving Ann,” E. W. iKenni- 
son; “ Christian Stewardship,” Miss Helen Bis- 

bee; “Effective Missionary Methods,” Mrs. 

Florence Potter. A talk on “ Silver Bay” was 
given by Mrs. D. L. Catland. The special treat 

of the evening was a double address by Dr. W. 

F. Berry, president of Kent’s Hill Seminary, on 
‘Personnel and Work of the General Confer- 

ence,” and “ Christian Citizenship.” 

Thursday opened with a sunrise prayer-meet- 
ing on “Paradise Hill.” Thirty-four delegates 
anda big snake were present. For afew min- 

utes it was a question which would remsin, but 

the “serpent was driven from Paradise,” and 
the rest enjoyed a most spiritual service, led by 
Rev. H. A. Clifford, of South Paris. At 8.30 the 
business session opened, and after reports of 
the year’s work and from various committees, 

the officers for the coming year were elected, as 
follows: President, Vincent W. Canham, Au- 
burn; vice-presidents, Harry D. Bryant, Lewis- 
ton, Kev. F. C. Potter, Bethel, Miss Louise 
Fowler, Bath, Miss Affie D. Weymouth, Lew- 
iston; Junior superintendent, Mrs. EvajjL. 
Brooks, Norway; secretary, Rev. Dudley C. 
Abbott, Lisbon ; treasurer, Miss Ethel M. Morse, 
Bethel; press reporter, Mrs, Daisy L. Catland, 
Lewiston. The department of Mercy and Help 
then presented five-minute papers: ‘‘ Mercy 
and Help Work iu Rural Communities,” Mrs. 
F. C. Norcross; ‘*Mercy and Help Work in the 
Cities,” Miss Louise Fowler; “The Epworth 
League and Our Deaconess Home,” Rev. F. K. 
Beem. After this, at 10.30 the convention ad- 
journed to “ Grover’s Birches,” five miles away, 
where Mr. Nelson Springer had everything in 
readiness for the imass meeting, and where a 
picnic dinner was enjoyed. Here three reports 
were given: ‘‘ Maine Conference Anniversary,” 
Mrs. D. L. Catiand; ‘* State League Convention,” 
A. P. Norton: “Biennial at Newport,” Mrs. 
Catiland. In the afternoon three fifteen-minute 
addresses were enjoyed: ‘The Kpworth League 
Constitution, or What to Do,” Rev. F.C. Pot- 
ter; ‘What the Epworth League has Done for 
the Church,” Rev. H. A. Clifford; ‘* Personal 
Evangelism,” Rev. Felix Powell. The depart- 
ment of Literary and Social Work had the final 
place on the program, with eight-minute pa- 
pers: ‘The Epworth Herald,” Vincent W. Can- 
ham; “Sociability as a Power for Good,” paper 
prepared by Miss Florence Pulsifer, was read 
by Miss Affie D. Weymouth. Silver Bay Con- 
ference was again taken up, and Mr. A. P. Nor- 
ton was appointed to go, or to send a substitute. 
With him were associated Mrs. Daisy Oatland 
and V. W. Canham to make all necessary ar- 
rangements. After a trip through Mr. Spring- 
er’s spool and novelty mill, the conyention re- 
turned to Bethel. 

The closing meeting opened with the Chau- 
tauqua vesper service and special music. The 
retiring president, Rev. D. B. Holt, gave a help 
ful Bible reading on “The Work of the Holy 
Spirit,” and Rev. Felix Powell, of Long Island, 
led the consecration service. The convention 
adjourned to meet next year with High St. 
Church, Auburn. Daisy L. CATLAND, 





EAST MAINE CONFERENCE 
Bucksport District 


Calais, Knight Memorial. — This church has 
finally had its reopening with a week of good 
things. It began Tnesday, June 28, with a ban 
quet in the large vestry under the auspices of 
the Ladies’ Aid Society. Wednesday, June 29, 
Rev. A. S. Ladd, D. D., an old pastor, now pre 
siding elder of Lewiston District, Maine Con- 
ference, gave a popular lecture. Thursday, 
June 30, Mr. Frank Pike Lane gave a grand 
organ recital on the splendid new organ, just 
installed. Friday, July 1, a home talent concert 
of rare merit was given. Sunday, July 3, Rev. 
J. W. Magruder, Ph. D., of Portland, preached 
two magnificent sermons. Rev. Dr. Ladd also 
preached, to the delight of all. Presiding Elder 
Hayward conducted a love-feast in the early 
morning, and addressed the League at 6 P. M. 
Rev. E. H. Boynton, prince of money-raisers, 
was present all day, and succeeded in getting 
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to meet all unpaid bills connected with the 
enterprise. 

Over $7,000 has been expended in the repairs, 
and the church is now a great delight toall. It 
is very complete. The League room — so often 
too small —is a charming feature. The pews 
of the great auditorium are dull finish. The 
room itself (once gloomy) is light and cheery. 
The choir has been removed from the rear of 
the church to the rear of the pulpit platform by 
the organ. Carpets, cushions, ceiling and pul- 
pit set harmonize delightfully. Great credit is 
due Rev. Norman La Marsh and his able build- 
ing committee, Messrs. Thos. McCullough, John 
R. Acheson and W. L. Cobb, for the faithful 
and efficient manner in which they have car- 
ried on this extensive enterprise. This splen- 
did workshop will now meet every necessity of 
our work for years to come, 

Wesley.— Twice more (July 10) we were per- 
mitted to preach in the old church where we 
were sonverted. Fine congregations were out, 
though the old familiar faces are decreasing 
every season. Rev. J. F. Thurston, the new 
pastor, is finding a good place in the hearts of 
the people. We shall visit the other parts of his 
great circuit next week, and report farther con- 
cerning his worg. FRANK LESLIE, 


Northport Camp-Ground. — The attractions at 
Northport Camp-ground are interesting the 
public generally. The place itself is one of the 
most beautifal and picturesque to be found on 
the New England coast. The view of Penob- 
scot Bay, dotted with its numerous islands, is 
grand. The sail either up the bay from Rock- 
land or down the river from Bungor is charm- 
ing. The grounds are beautifully situated. 
The streets, walks, lawns and parks have 
been put in first class condition. Good hotel 
and restaurant accommodations can be ob- 
tained for all who may come for a day or 
more. Cottages and rooms, either furnished or 
unfurnished, may be secured «st reasonable 
rates, by the week or by the season. 

From Aug. 8-18 there will be an Assembly 
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Institute. Each afternoon there will bea lec- 
ture by some speaker of note, and each even- 
ing there will be a siereopticon lecture. 
Among these will be a most interesting illus- 
trated lecture of “ The Old and New Navy,” by 
Chaplain David Howard Tribou, U. 8S. Navy. 
Among the noted speakers will be such men as 
President George E. Fellows, Ph. D., of the 
University cf Maine, Prof. J. H. Huddiston, 
Ph. D., Rev. D. N. Beach, D. D., president of 
Bangor Theological Seminary, Hon. W. H. 
Frye, U. 8. Senator, and Kev. M. C. B. Mason, 
D. D., secretary of the Freedmen’s Aid and 
Southern Education Society. 

The regular camp-meeting will be the week 
tollowing, August 15-20, inclusive. Many emi- 
nent speakers have been secured, and a large 
delegation of ministers will be in attendance. 
Rev. L. L. Hanscom, president of the Associ- 
ation, is in charge of the meetings. 


Rockland District 


Ministerial Association. — Camden was the 
place. A good number of preacbers were there, 
and an excellent session of the Association was 
enjoyed. The preaching by Revs. Robert Sut- 
cliffe, of Pratt Memorial Church, Rockland, C. 
F. Beebee, of Searsmont, and J. E. Lombard, of 
Waldoboro, was interesting, profitable, strong. 
The topics were well presented in essays by 
brethren appointed. That upon “ Why should 
the Lodges and Clubs be More Attractive to the 
People than the Church?” provoked a lively 
and somewhat merry discussion. The paper of 
‘Pastor Felix” (Rev. A. J. Lockhart) upon the 
subject was in rhyme, and is worthy a place in 
ZIoNn’s HERALD. Much time and thorough dis- 
cussion were given to Nobleboro Camp-ground 
and the needs of the camp-meeting. The Asso- 
ciation voted to not endorse the action taken by 
the Cam p-meeting Association last fall, limiting 
the meeting to four days. 


Camp-meeting — The meeting at Nobleboro 
this fall will be held, without doubt, over Sun- 
day, Aug. 22-29, in accordance with the expres- 
sion of the Ministerial Association. Brethren, 
this is your meeting. Shall we not make a 
special rally at the old grove next month and 
spend the full week seeking a closer walk with 
God, endeavoring to strengthen our churches, 
and making an effort to attain higher ground 
for ourselves and all the people? Come pre- 
pared to preach, and sing, and pray, and have 
Salvation. We need every loyal man on the 
district. Make an effort to get a company of 
your people to come with you. Special efforts 
will be put forth by the trustees to get the 
grounds in order and to enlarge all con- 
veniences. Let Nobleboro Camp-meeting be 
your rally cry from now on. rT. F.3 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 
Manchester District 


North Salem.—The work moves forward 
nicely under the leadership of Rev. Mark 
White. The people speak very highly of their 
pastor. Children’s Day was fittingly observed, 
the pastor adding interest to the occasion by an 
illustrated chalk-talk address. On Sunday, 
July 3,the local lodge of the Junior Order of 
American Mechanics attended divine service at 
this church, and listened to an interesting and 
pec sermon by Mr. White. 
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Salem, First Church.—The new pastor, Rev. 
H. E, Allen, fits well. He woras hard and ex- 
pects results. He sees results. Increased at- 
tendance at all the services and intensifying 
interest are very marked. Children’s Day was 
a high day in the Sunday-school. At the morn- 
ing service the pastor preached an able sermon 
on the making of character. He couched his 
address under the title, ‘‘ Making Faces,” and 
gave his hearers something good for medita- 
tion, The pastor delivered the Memorial ad- 
dress before the Derry Lodge, Knights of 
Pythias, in St. Luke’s Methodist Episcopal 
Church, West Derry, Sunday, June 19. Mr. 
Allen spent four successful years as pastor of 
St. Luke’s, and on the occasion of this visit his 
friends gave him a royal welcome, 


Manchester, St. Paul’s.—Rev. Edgar Blake 
and his assistant, Miss Lathrop, the deaconess, 
are seeirg results of their work. On Sunday, 
July 3, Mr. Blake received 10 from probation, 7 
on probation, and 8 by letter. St. Paul’s is cer- 
tainly on the up grade. 


Winchester. — Philesian Lodge, F. and A. Ma- 
sons, with the sister, Electa Lodge, O. E. 8., cele- 
brated the anniversary of St. John’s Day by 
attending divine service in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church at Winchester, on Sunday, 
June 19. The Winchester Star gave its readers 
an abstract of the sermon by the pastor, Rev. 
J. T. Hooper, on that occasion, and speaks in 
glowing terms of the entire service. Mr. 
Hooper has gained a strong hold in Winchester 
not only among our own people there, but also 
on the community at large. Occasional con- 
versions cheer and encourxge both pastor and 
people. 


Henniker. — Methodism in Henniker is forg- 
ing its way ahead. The people worship in a 
thoroughly renovated church. Sunday, June 
19, Was re-opening day. The presiding elder be- 
ing unavoidably absent, a former pastor, Rev. 
George R. Locke, preached the re-opening ser- 
mon, selecting Matt. 1: 21 as his text. The 
greater part of the cost of renovating, putting 
in new floors, new pews, new carpets, etc., was 
raised by subscription, so that when the church 
was re-opened, all the money that was lacking 
was $50. At the close of Mr. Locke’s sermon an 
effort was made to clear this off, and so enthusi- 
astic and generous were the people, that they 
gave $65, or $15 over and above what was needed. 
In the evening of the same day Rev. E. 8. Col- 
ler, of Antrim, preached to as large a congre- 
gation as has been in the church for many a 
day, extra chairs having to be placed in the 
aisles and around the aliar to accommodate 
the overfiow. Mr. Coller, had a good time, and 
the people were biessed as he discoursed on the 
miracle of the healing of the palsied man as 
recorded in Luke 5: 18-26. The pastor, Rev. A. 
W. Frye, is a busy man. Sunday, May 29, he 
preached the Memorial Vay sermon at a union 
service in the Congregational church. Me- 
morial Day he delivered the memorial address 
before the Grand Army in the adjoining town 
of Weare. He preached before the local lodge 
of American Mechanics on July 3, and two 
weeks previous delivered the memorial address 
to the Knights of Pythias. Mr. Frye is deserv- 
edly a popular man in Henniker. He wears 
well. ’ 


Nashua, Arlington St.— With a mortgage in 
ashes,a united people, a live }pastor, and a re- 
vival church, the expected is sure to come. 
Rev. H.J. Foote has the work well in hand. 
The class-meeting is by no means an outworn 
institution in this church. It kKindles the fires 
for an aggressive day’s work every Sabbatb 
morning. The attendance and interest gain. 
Ten conversions have been recorded since Con- 
ference. Finances are in good shape. 


Personals. — Rev. and Mrs. O. 8. Baketel have 
returned from a trip to California and the St. 
Louis Exposition. Dr. Baketel is pushing the 
work of the Sunday School Union throughout 
New England Methodism. He makes his head- 
quarters in Manchester. 


Rev. C. H. Farnsworth, pastor of First Church, 
Manchester, was recently laid aside for a short 
time through illness, but is once more at work. 


Mrs. W. J. Atkinson, wife of the pastor of 
Trinity Methodist Church in Manchester, a true 
helpmate to her husband and an indefatigable 
worker in the church, has been laid aside for 
some weeks, largely as a result of overwork. 
She has been a patient in the Elliot Hospital in 
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Manchester, where she has had to undergo a 
rather critical operation, and is at this writing 
convalescing in Derry. It will necessarily be 
some months before she recovers her normal 
health and strength. Meanwhile, prayers and 
sympathy are not wanting in her behalf. Best 
of all is, divine grace is all-sustaining. A. 





N. BE. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
New Bedford District 


Martha’s Vineyard. — Methodism on Martha’s 
Vineyard is ina healthful condition. Itis the 
leading religious force of this beautiful island, 
and it is destined to wield a still larger influ- 
ence. One of the hopeful signs is the aggres- 
sive spirit shown by the Methodist pastors. It 
is proposed during the fall and winter to hold 
revival) services in all the churches, 

At Cottage City that scholarly and devoted 
minister, Rev. Robert S. Moore, is doing fine 
work. The fourth year of his pastorate is the 
best of ajl. The Sunday-school is in a most 
encouraging condition, and the Epworth 
League is helping on the good work. Up to the 
first of July Mr. Moore has been holding vesper 
services on Sunday evenings with marked suc- 
cess. The musical program, in charge of Judge 
E. G. Eldredge and wife, was a special feature, 
and the strong addresses of the pastor have 
given immense satisfaction. Many good words 
have been spoken of the efficieat services of 
Mr. Moore. Watch him. If he is not heard 
from in the future, then all signs will fail. 

Rev. John Pearce and the Vineyard Haven 
Church are harmoniously working together. 
Congregations were never better. The eloquent 
preaching of the pastor is holding the people, 
and there are evidences of the deepening of the 
spiritual life of the church. Since the audience- 
room was repaired and beautified there has been 
adecided uplift. There is considerable enter- 
prise in this church. Vineyard Haven Method- 
ism has a record of which to be proud. Almost 
opposite the parsonage are three homes out of 
each of which has gone a Methodist preacher to 
bless the world — Jenkins, a presiding elder in 
the far West; Taber, that fine preacher, now in 
Binghamton, N. Y.; and our Luce, who is sta- 
tioned at Central Church, Taunton. Not many 
churches have done better. 

At North Tisbury thereis a loyal people who 
think that their pastor, Rev. A. S. Wadsworth, 
is.about right. Three have joined the church 
within a short time, and the finances are in ex- 
cellent condition. Mr. Wadsworth has just re- 
turned from a European trip, which he greatly 
enjoyed. On the first Sunday after his return 
he was greeted with a large audience, and many 
expressions of joy at his safe return were ut- 
tered. 

At Chilmark that modest but faithful man, 
Rev. B. F. Raynor, is on his third year. Repairs 
have been made on the church and parsonage 
property. Here ix found one of tLe most intel- 
ligent quarterly conferences on the island. 
During the severe winter this church suffered, 


but now both the Sunday-school and congre- 


gations are pickingup. Mr. Raynor holds the 
record for the number of year-books sold. He 
easily disposes of thirty-five copies. 

At Edgartown congregations have largely in- 
creased. Frequently on a Sunday evening 200 
are present. Finances are in prime order. 
Mid-week meetings are well sustained, with 
average attendance of 38. Mrs. Maria Hedden 
has given an order to the Howard Company of 
Boston to place a white Italian marble clock, 
costing $50, in the church at her expense. Under 
the leadership of Mr. John White, the excellent 
organist, the organ has been thoroughly re- 
paired and al! bills paid. Rev. Geo. Brightman, 
the pastor, finds the work in his new field 
opening up auspiciously. 





Norwich District 


New London. — Rev. W. 8. McIntire writes: 
“ We had a beautiful church wedding recently. 
Miss Ethel Ayer Clark, daughter of Mrs. Ella 
Clark, and granddaughter of Benjamin F. and 
Lucretia Barker, all well-known members of 
our New London Church, and Harry Lioyd 
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i 
f nhs of Bostonp were married in her home 
church 12¢D°f presence of a large company of 
ipvited friends. Mr. and Mrs. Moss will reside 
op Beacon Street in Boston.” 





NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 
Boston District 


Atlantic.— A reception was tendered Kev. 
Bert DeWitt Beck, pastor of this church, and 
his wife, in the vestry, Wednesday evening, 
July 138, The parlor and vestry were prettily 
decorated with potted plants, ferns and cut 
flowers. Misses Burr, Mitchell, Barber and 
Greenerd acted as ushers, and refreshments 
were served by the Misses J. Barber, Holbrook 
and Fanning. Mr. Herbert Cassidy, in behalf 
of the people, expressed their love and respect 
for the pastor and his wife, who are so soon to 
leave them for another field-of labor, after wuoich 
Mr. Louis Crosscup presented to Mr. Beck a 
purse 01 $50 as a Slight token of esteem from his 
friends in the church and community. An- 
other pleasant feature of the evening was the 
presentation of a gold watch-chain to Mr. John 
Sutherburg, who was acted as janitor for the 
past year, gra.uitously. 


Lynn District 


Ipswich. — The pastor, Rev. Arthur Bonner, 
preached the baccalaureate sermon to the grad- 
uating class of the Ipswich Manning High 
School, June 26 — a union service. The sermon 
received commendation through the press. 
Three united in full with the church, July 3. 
Two social events were of great significance to 
town and church, Juneliand16. The former 
was the marriage of the former superintendent 
of the Sunday-school, Mr. Jobn Atkins Perkins, 
to Miss Lotta Ella Perley, of Salem. It wasa 
church wedding, the great auditorium being 
filled with friends from all over the State. The 
Sunday-school decorated the church beautifully 
for the occasion, the color scheme being green 
and white. The Misses Johnson, assisted by 
Miss Editb Perley, a sister of the bride, were the 
efficient committee on this work. A reception 
followed the ceremony in the vestry. Ihe other 
event, on June 16, was a pretty home wedding, 
when Oliver Rawson Underhill, son of an hon- 
ored trustee and steward of the church, was 
united in marriage with Miss Maye E. Clarke, 
the daughter of a worthy trustee of the church, 
at the bride’s home. The large, roomy man- 
sion “on the hill,” commanding as it does a 
magnificent view of the town, was filled with 
relatives and friends from many towns and 
cities. The pastor of the church, Rev. Arthur 
Bonner, performed the ceremony in both in- 
stances, the full Methodist Episcopal service, 
with double ring, being used. Both young 
couples were remembered by a large circle of 
friends with many and costly presents. In the 
former case Mr. Perkins was the recipient of a 
beautiful case of solid silver spoons of various 
sizes —a gift from the Sunday-school — anda 
beautiful cut-glass vase—a gift from the choir. 
Miss Caroline E, Perkins presided at the organ. 
and Miss Alice E. Perkins, another sister of the 
groom, was bridesmaid. Herbert W. Kimball, 
presidert of the local Epworth League chapter, 
and president of the Salem circuit, was “ best 
man.” 


Springfield District 


Ludlow. — The record for July 10 is,6 by let- 
ter,40n probation. Services are being held at 
the Centre regularly. Good interest prevails, 
and souls are being saved. The prospect of a 
new church building enlivens the hearts of all. 
The corner stone will be laid soon, and the dedi- 
cation will be in early winter- At the first 
quarterly conference the pastor’s salary was 
increased $800. Good outlook. The village is 
growing rapidly Thirty to forty new dwell- 
ings are being built. Rev. Putnam Webber is 
pastor. 


Ware.— An uplook here. The new pastor, 
Rev, John Wriston, is making hay while the 
sun shines. He is everywhere in the parish, and 
has almost completed his first round of pas- 
toral visitation. This may explain the steady 
increase of attendance upon the midweek 
prayer-meeting. The class-meeting feels the 
impulse of new life also. Of course the morn- 
ing congregations increase under these condi- 
tions. Special services on June 19 fuund the 
Rebecca Lodge, I. 0. 0. F., in attendance. The 
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beautiful regalia adorning 150 members made 
an inspiring scene. 


Westfield. —The trustees of this church, of 
their own free choice, have changed six outside 
doors of their beautiful church so that they all 
Open outward. Ipside doors have been made 
to swing outward also, so that when the com- 
modious edifice is filled to overflowing it can 
be emptied without the possibility of a panic. 
Preaching services Sunday evening have been 
inaugurated for the summer. Class-meetings 
are making an advance. 


Chautauqua. — This season’s Chautauqua bids 
fair to eclipse all preceding sessions. Success 
thus far crowns the tireless labors of Dr. Da- 
vidson. The most expensive program in the his- 
tory of Laurel Park Chautauqua is furnished 
for this year. The Camp-meeting Association 
has practically rebuilt the auditorium at heavy 
expense. 


Camp-meeting. — Everything looks prosper- 
ous for the coming “feast of tabernacles.” We 
are glad to hear of the conferences and plans 
for other meetings in New England. We pro- 
pose to be second to none. Dr. Richardson’s 
debut a year ago led us to prophesy a splendid 
series of meetings during his eldership. He 
bas original and virile ideas, and is not afraid 
to trythem. As an Association we give him 
carte blanche, knowing perfectly well that we 
havea presiding elder who knows how to run 
a twentieth-century camp-meeting. Andall of 
us; ministers on the Springfield District say 
“ Amen.” C. E, DAVIs. 


CHURCH REGISTER 


HERALD CALENDAR 

Annual Conference Christian Workers, 
at Old Orchard, Me., 

Sunday-school Picnic Day, Yarmouth 
Camp-ground, 

Yarmouth Camp-meeting, 

Assembly Institute, Northport, Me. 

Richmond (Me.) Camp-meeting, 

Bible School, Sheldon, Vt., 

Northport Camp-meeting, 

Weirs Camp-meeting, Weirs, N. H., 

Claremont Junction Camp meeting, 

Hedding Camp-meeting, Hedding, N. H., 

Martha’s Vineyard Camp-meeting, 

Strong Camp-meeting, 

Sheldon Camp-meeting, 

Willimantic Cam p-meeting, 

Nobleboro Cam p-meeting, 

East Machias Cam p-meeting, 

Sterling Epworth League Assembly, 

Empire Grove Camp- meeting, at East , 
Poland, Me., Aug. 25-Sept. 5 

Ithiel Fails Camp-meeting, Johnson, Vt., Aug. 26-Sept. 4 

East Livermore Camp-meeting, 

Laurel Park Camp. meeting, 

Sterling Camp-meeting, 

Asbury Grove Camp-meeting, 

Groveton Camp-meeting, 

Wilmot Camp-meeting, 





July 22-Aug. 1 


July 28 
Aug. 1-8 
Aug. 8-13 
Aug. 12-22 
-Aag. 15-20 


Aug, 24-27 








Marriages 





STANSFIELD — INGHAM —In Sanford, Me., June 
30, by Rev. A. Hamilton, Le Stansfi*ld, of San- 
ford, and Annie Ingham, hitley Tower, York- 
shire, Eng. 

5 gt og Ow CLEGG — In Sanford, Me., July 2, » by 
Rev. A. Hamilton, Luke Armitage and Mary 
Clegg, both of Sanford. 

BUCK —LABREE —In HGHartland, Me., May 27, b 
Rev. Wm. C, Baker, Anges c. Buck, of Hartland, 
and Grace M. Labree, of Passadumkeag. 

HOLT — POOLER — In Bestons, Me., June 9, Hd 
Rev. Wm, CU. Baker, Geo I. Holt, of Pittsfie! 
and Ethel V. Pooler, of Ha nd. 

TRUE — MORSE — In Palmyra, Me., June 22, Rev. 
Wm. C, Baker, Nathan U, True, of Litchfield, Me., 
and Minnie M. Morse, of Palmyra, 

HAIGHT — COOKSON —In Hartland, Me., July 2, 
by Rev. Wm. C. Baker. Lewis LD. Haight and Cora M. 
Cookson, both of Hartland. 

= 





ST. 
Conferences in Africa 


Conference Place Time Bishop 
E, Cent, Af. Mis.Conf., Umtali, Mar. 16, Hartzell 
Liberia, Sino, Jan. 25, Hartzell-Scott 
W. Cen. Af. Mis, Conf., Quessua, June 14, Hartzell 








WANTED. — A preacher fora good charge in 
a country village. Salary, $500 per year and 
furnished parsonage. References desired. 

Address, W. 1. WARD, Presiding Elder, 
Yarmouthport, Mass. 
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Housekeepers 


know the advantage of having always on 
hand a perfect cream for general household 
purposes. Borden’s Peerless Brand Evap- 
orated Cream is superior to raw cream, and 
being preserved and sterilized keeps tor an 
indefinite period. Use it tor coffee, tea, 
cocoa, and all household purposes. 





Dr. Brady’s Work 


The Preachers’ Aid (Jom mittee held a meeting, 
Monday morning, in conference with Dr. J. B. 
Brady, with reference to the work being done by 
him in connection with the special fund au- 
thorized by the New England Conference to be 
raised in the interest of the superannuated 
preachers, and their wives and widows, of the 
Conference. Dr. Brady’s report of progress was 
very gratifying to the committee as regards his 
plans and work already accomplished, and the 
outlook for the successful achievement of those 
plans is especially promising. The committee 
bespeaks for Dr. Brady the hearty co-operation 
of ministers and churches in the carrying out 
of the plans essential to the success of the proj- 
ect. 

For the Com., 


JOHN D. PICKLES, 





For Over Sixty Years 


MRS, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for children teething. It sootnes the child, 
softens the gums, allays ail pain, cures wind 
colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhea. 
Twenty-five cents a bottie. 





Reply to Query 


In regard to the ** Query "’ of Dr. O.S. Baketel, 
on page 888 of last week’s HERALD, I would 
state in reply that the city of Berlin is still 
within the bounds of the Maine Conference. 
The General Conference took no action relating 
to the boundary of the Maine Uonference. 
Hence the old boundary remains intact (Dis- 
cipline of 1900). PasTorR. 


Berlin, N. H. 





Swedish Work. 


Rev. C. J. Wigren, pastor of Swedish Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Providence, R. l., 
writes under date of July 15: “The Swedish 
M. E. Camp-meeting Association of Rhode 
Island will hold their annual camp-meeting at 
Pontiac, R. I., on the River Point car line. The 
meeting commences at 8 p.m., July 21, and 
closes on the evening of July 31, holding ten 
days. Rev. E. C. Bass, D. D., of Providence, will 
preach at 8 p. m., Sunday. July 24. Rev. Alfred 
Anderson, of Chicago, manager of the Swedish 
Book Concern and publisher of our church 
paper, a good camp-meeting man, will be pres- 
ent, also others. We hold our services in a large 
tent, and live in tents. Our work in the Con- 
ference is prospering. I have just been over my 
district for the first quarter since my return 
from the General Conference, and find every- 
thing in fine shape. We look for a good year. 
Our camp meeting at Sterling will be held 
July 22-28.” 





If you don’t feel quite well, try a bottle of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilia. It is a wonderful tonic 
and invigorator. It will help you. 





— Dr. Isaac FARRAR, of Boston, whose 
card appears in ZIon’s HERALD every other 
week, has received a professional call to 
visit a patient in California. He will not 
leave before the 2d of August, and will re- 


turn Sept. 15 or 17. He has also been 
invited to give two of his “* Sunday Talks ” 
— lectures on Mental and Moral Hygiene— 
during his stay there. 





ORGAN FOR SALE 


A22 stop, 2-manual Simmons & Wilcox Pipe 
Organ, in good order, for sale. Information in 
regard to the same may be had from 

EDWARD [IAC GOLDRICK, 
19 Homes Ave., 
Dorchester, [lass. 
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OBITUARIES 


One less at home! 
The charmed circle broken—a dear face 
Missed day by day from its accustomed place, 
But cleansed and saved and perfected by grace ! 
One more in heaven ! 


One less at bome! 
One voice of welcome hushed, and evermore 
One word of farewell spoken,on the sbore 
Where parting comes not, one soul landed 
more — 
One more in heaven! 


One less at home! 
Chill - the earth-born mist the thought would 
rise 


And wrap our footsteps round and dim our 


eyes 
But the ‘bright sunbeam darteth trom the 
skies — 


One more in heaven ! 


One more at home! 
This is oes home, where cramped in earthly 
mo 
Var sight of Christ is dim, our love is cold, 
Bat there, where face to face we shall behold, 
Is home and beaven ! 


One less on earth ! 
Its pains, its sorrows, and its toils to share, 
One less the pilgrim’s daily cross to bear, 
One more the crown of ran-omed souls to wear 
At home in heaven ! 


One more in beaven ! 
Another thought to brighten cloudy days 
Another theme of thankfulness and praise, 
Another link on high our souls to raise 
To home and heaven ! 


One more at home! 
That home where separation cannot be, 
That home where none are missed eternally. 
Lord Jesus, grant us all a place with Thee 

At home in heaven! 


— Selected. 





Tuck. — Mrs. Evelina (Jewett) Tuck was born 
in Alna, Maine, July 17, 1819, and died in Chi- 
cago, Iil., Nov. 24, 1908. 

With her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Jobn Jewett, 
she removed to Strong, Maine, when four years 
of age, and eight years later to Farmington, 
Me., where the most of her life was Spent. At 
the early age of fifteen years she was joyfully 
converted, and at once united with the first 
Methodist class formed in Farmington, of 
which her father was leader. 

In the autuu.n of 1842 she was united in mar. 
riage with Mr. Andrew T. Tuck,to whom she 
was a most faithful wife until his translation in 
November, 1898. Of this union two chiliren 
were born — a daughter, who died in young 
womanhood, aod a son, John A. Tuck, of Chi- 
cago, with whom she spent the last few years of 
her life. 

Mrs. Tuck was blessed with a remarkably 
cheerful and amiable disposition, by whicb she 
was able to extract the largest possible amount 
of sunshine for herself, and to aid in cheering 
the pathway of others. She always put the best 
possible construction on the words and conduct 
of others, She was very appreciative of every 
kindness shown her, and ever had a heart of 

ym pathy for the needy and distressed, and an 
open band to relieve the suffering and to aia in 
the support of the church. 

She was a great reader, possessed of a retentive 
memory, thus keeping well informed as to all 
the great movements of her own and other 
churches and lands. She was quiet and un- 
assuming in manner, but when occasion called 
forth her conversational powers, she surprised 
us by ber grasp of the affairs of both church 
and state, and the ease and familiarity with 
which she conversed on world-wide interests. 
In her home relations she was the model wife 
and mother, patiently, faithfully laboring, 


R-U-P-T-U-R-E 
HYDROCELE 


VARICOCELE and PILES 

Oan be CURED without the knife or pain, by 
Dr. FARRAR, Specialist of 35 years’ experience 
28 King St., Dorchester Dist., Boston. For FULL 
information call on the Doctor as above on 
Mondays and Tuesdays, from 9 A. M. to9 P. M. 
He is highly endorsed. The treatment is a great 
comfort. Terms reasonable. No charge for a 
professional interview. Inquire of Publisher of 
this paper. Tbe Doctor’s post-office address and 
residence ie 28 King St Dorchester Dist., Boston, 
Mass. Office practice in Boston estb. 1880. 

@@ THIS CARE APPEARS EVERY OTHER WEEK 
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cheering and blessing all by her sweetness of 
spirit and fidelity of heart. In her Christian 
life she was the very soul of Joyalty. For sev- 
eral years preceding her death she had been 
unable to attend prayer or class: meetings regu- 
larly, but was rarely absent from the public 
preaching service, where, as a prayerful and 
appreciative listener, she greatly aided the 
preacher. When able to attend the prayer or 
class-meeting, her guiet, trustful testimony was 
a blessing to all, and when we conversed with 
her upon the things of the kingdom it was 
plainly manifest that she was in sweet, loving 
fellowship with the Master. The earthly part 
of a most beautiful life has closed, and the Mas- 
ter’s “‘ well done”’ has admitted her to “ the joy 
of ber Lord.” 

The funeral services in Chicago were con- 
ducted by Kev. W. H. Holmes, of St. Andrew’s 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and memorial 
services were conducted at her home church 
in Farmington, Me., by the pastor, Rev. J. A. 
Corey, who preached an appropriate sermon. 
Tributes of affection were also read from Rev. 
Messrs. Berry, Dukeshire, Lord and Clifford, 
who had been her pastors, and from Mrs. Celia 
N.Stone, widow of another former pastor, Dr. 
Cyrus Stone. Mrs. Haitie P. Keyes, of the 
Farmington Methodist Episcopal Church, also 
paid a loving tribute to the memory of our 
sister beloved. “‘The memory of the just is 
blessed.”’ J. R. CLIFFORD. 


Loomis. — Rev. Francis Asbury Loomis was 
born at North Manchester, Conn., April 2, 1825, 
his parents being Josiah and Hannah (Keeney) 
Loomis, and died in East Greenwich, R. I., June 
12, 1904. 

His father was a local preacher in the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church and died while yet a 
young man. Francis A. attended the public 
schools during his boyhood and prepared for 
college at Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham, 
graduating with tne class of 1848. Entering 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., he 
was graduated from that institution in 1852. He 
began to preach in 1854, and joined the New 
Eogiand Southern Conference in 1855. He was 
married in 1854 to Miss Almira Eddy, of Ware. 
She died in 1867 at South Harwich. Three chil- 
dren were born to Mr. and Mrs. Loomis — 
Frank Wilbur, who died in 1874; Myra Eddy, 
who died in 1896; and George Albert, who for 
several years has been town clerk of East 
Greenwich, R. I., and clerk of the Fourth Dis- 
trict Court. 

In December, 1871, Mr. Loomis was married, 
at Yarmouthport, to Mrs. Mary F. Percival, 
who survives him. Itisa singular coincidence 
that his first;wife and the Mrs. Loomis now liv- 
ing were born the same day of the same year. 
Mr. Loomis remained in the active ministry 
twenty years, serving churches all in Massa- 
chusetts. At the close of that time he was com- 
pelled to leave the active work because of a 
physical infirmity. “He moved to East Green- 
wich, R. 1., in 1876, where he lived the remain- 
ing years of his lite. On Sunday morning, June 
12, at 6.30, be passed to his reward after a 
tew days of illness. 

Mr. Loomis was a sweet, courteous, Christian 
man, thoroughly respected by his fellow eiti- 
zens and beloved by those who knew him. His 
kindly face and benign presence will be greatly 
missed in East Greenwich. 

The funeral was held from the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, June 15, and was conducted 
by the pastor, Rev. Jerome Greer. The funeral 
service was largely attended by tbe townspeo- 
ple. Many of bis fellow ministers were also 
present. Rev. F. W. Coleman offered prayer, 
Rev. L. G. Horton read the Scripture, and brief 
addresses were given by Rev. J. Ellis Hawkins 
and Dr. D. A. Whedon. “ Blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord .. . that they may rest 
from ihbeir labors; and their works do follow 
them.” J. G. 


Baker. — Isaiah Baker was born in Orrington, 
Maine, Jan. 22, 1825, and died in the same town, 
and near his birthplace, June 13, 1904. 

On Dec. 138, 1854, he was united in marriage 
with Miss Sarab B. \.eavens, who, with four 
children — two sons and two daughters — sur- 
vives him. 

In the spring of 1855 he was converted to God 
under the labors of Rey. F. A. Sowle, and on 
Oct. 28 of the same year he joined the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Churcb in his native village. 
In 1862 he enlisted in the war of the Rebellion, 
and went tothe front as a member of the 22d 
Maiue Regiment. He served his country a8 a 
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soldier for nearly a year, when — we botor 
ably discharged from that service. 

As a man Mr. Baker was true to his work, 
honorable in his dealings, and greatly respect. 
ed by all who knew him. As a father and hus. 
band he ever showed tbe spirit of love and 
wisdom, and bis influence upon his family wi|\| 
not soon be overthrown. As a Creristian he 
showed all good fidelity to Corist and His cause, 
and proved a faitbful member of the church of 
his choice, in which he took an active interest. 
He was made a steward and a class-leader, and 
was held in high esteem by all his bretbren. 
He was a good man, aud his name will not 
soon be forgotten in the community where his 
active life has been spent. His presence at the 
family altar, in the bouse of God, and in the 
<ommubpity, will be greatly missed. 

May the wife, wbo has shared bis life for so 
many years, be comforted by the Divine Pres- 
ence, and his children receive a Jarge measure 
of their father’s loyalty and faitb, is our earnest 
prayer. 

W. H. POWLESLAND 





Farnham.— Mrs. Mary Gibbs Farnham, wife 
of Frank C. Farnham, of West Pevobscot, 
Maine, was born in Elisworth, April 6, 1870, and 
died in City Hospital, Augusta, Me., June 6, 1904. 

She was the daughter of Daniel and Martha 
Gibbs, of Orland, Me. In early life she was 
converted aud became a member of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, of which she remained 
a faithful member till called to her reward. 
She fitted for teaching in the seminary at 
Bucksport, and was for several years an efli- 
cient teacher in the public schools. Sbe was 
always a worker in the Sunday school, and for 
many yearsateacher. She was teacher of the 
Bible class in her home school at the time of 
her deatb. 

About five years previous to her death she 
was married to Frank C. Farnham, of West 
Penobscot. She leaves, to mourn their loss, her 
husband, a son three years old, father and 
motber, three brothers—Charles, Willis and 
Arthur, of Orland— and two sisters — Miss 
Linnie, of Auguste, and Mrs. Albert Gott, of 
Orland. 

Looking from our human standpoint, she 
could not be spared from the bome, or the 
church and Sunday-school. But God knows 
best, and we still trust Him. 

M. 8. PREBLE. 





Chandler. — Mary Stearns Chandler, widow of 
Samuel L. Chandler, of Fryeburg, Me., passed 
away to her beavenly home, April 17, 1904. She 
had lived upon earth 90 years and 4 months. 

Her birthplace was Lovell, Oxford County, in 
the days of its early settlement. Her father, 
Rev. James Kilgore, was a major in the militia, 
and in her early youth moved his family to 
Bartlett, N. H., and there and at Conway she 
obtained ber early education. Her education 
was liberal for seventy years ago. She was 
especially noted as an elocutionist, and in 
mathematics she was a marvel. Her retentive 
memory was ever a surprise to all who knew 
her. When she was young, large families were 
usual, and she was the oldest of ten children. 
One brother was a skilled mechanic; another 
became a noted lawyer in Philadelphia ; a third 
was a well-known farmer in Oxford County ; 
another, a well-known school teacher. Her 
sisters were all successful. One married Bishop 
H. W. Warren; another, a well-known con- 
tractor; and the daughter of another is the wife 


BRIGHT’S DISEASE 


Caused the death of Dr. Bright. Bright's disease 
is sim ply slow congestion of the Kidneys. In the 
Jast stage the congestion becomes acute, and 
the victim lives a few bours, or a few days, but 
is past saving. This insidious Kidney trouble 
is caused by siuggish, torpid, congested liver, 
aad slow, constipated bowels, whereby the 
kindeys are involved and ruined. 

Drake’s Palmetto Wine is a foe to congestion 
of Liver, Kidneys, and tissues. It promptly 
relieves the congestion and carries it out of the 
Liver, Kidneys, tissues and biood. Drake’s 
Palmetto Wine restores the mucous membranes 
to healthy condition, relieves the membranes 
throughout the body from Inflammation and 
Catarrh,and cures Catarrh, Constipation, and 
Liver and Kidney disease, to stay cured. It 
gives relief immediately, builds up vigor and 

ealth, prolongs life,and makes it enjoyable. 
A trial bottle always gives relief and often 
cures. A trial bottle will sent to every reader 
of this paper who will write for it to brake For- 
mula Co., Drake Bldg., Chicago, Lil. A postal 
card will bring this wonderful tonic Palmetto 
medicine to you absolutely free. It is a boon to 
disease.laden, pain-ridden men and women. 
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of Rev. E. O. Thayer, of the Vermont Confer- 
ence. The husband of Mrs. Chandler was the 
con of Dr. Moses Chandler, of Fryeburg, 4 noble 
2evolutionary hero, who fought under Stark at 
Bennington. She was married when about 
twenty. A family of nine childrem were born, 
six of whom lived to maturity, and five yet 
survive: Mrs. Rev. N. D. Center, of Westbrook ; 
james K., attorney. of Uld Orchard; Paul L., 
formerly @ Boston merchant; Anna, widow of 
Dr. Bradford, of Mechanic Falls ; and Dr. Fred, 
of Amberst, N. H., in whose home she died. 

Mrs. Chandler was a remarkable personality, 
and in addition she possessed a strong religious 
character and a Christian faith that gave ber 
great influence wherever she was known. She 
was an earnest and consistent Methodist, and 
was ever interested in the church of her choice. 

Cc. F. P. 

Jordan. — Mrs. Fanny (Perkins) Jordan was 
born in Chelsea, Vt., Sept, 27, 1807, and died at 
Frewsbuigh, N. Y., May 18, 1904. 

The ancestocs of Mrs. Jordan were among the 
early settlers of her native town, her father, 
David Per&ins, removing to that town with his 
widowed mother from Connecticut when nine 
years of age. [n 1805 he married Betsey Douglass, 
of Chelsea, and eight children were born to 
them, Mrs. Jordan being the second, The 
youngest member of this family, Mrs. U. L. 
Comings, of Windsor, Vt., is the only one now 
living. 

Mrs. Jordan was converted when in her twen 
tieth year, and united with the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. She sustained this relation with 
credit to herself and to the church for seventy- 
seven years. Dec. i4, 1830, she was married to 
Rev. Kleazar Jordan of the New Hampshire and 
Vermont Conference, by Rev. N. W. Scott. Mr. 
Jordan sustained an effective relation to the 
Conference only about twelve years after their 
marriage, but in addition he supplied several 
charges as be was able, always doing faithful 
work. He joined the traveling connection in 
1827,and died in 1862, at East Burke, Vt., while 
doing bis last work. 

Mrs. Jordan was the mother of seven children 
— 8ix daughters and one son. Unly one of these 
the filth daughter, Mrs. Fannie J. Andrew, of 
Frewsburgh, N. Y., survives ber. Of those who 
have passed away, the father and one daughter 
were buried in Vermont; one in Salem, Uregon, 
who went there asateacher many years ago; 
two in different places in Lilinois; one in Kan- 
848; and the mother and son in the same ceme 
tery in Russel, Pa. Mrs. Jordan has left one 
grandson who is a Methodist preacher and a 
member of the Southwest Kansas Conference, 
She left one other grandson, 'wo grand-daugh- 
ters, eleven great grandchildren, and one great- 
great grandchild. She also left herson's widow, 
a practicing physician, of Jamestown, N. Y., 
who as pbysician and nurse faithfnily cared for 
the mother in her last iliness. 

Twenty nine year*® ago, while journeying, 
Mrs. Jordan had the misfortune tu break ber 
hip at Albany, N. Y , but she insisted on going 
forward to her daughter’s at Frewsburgh, 
N. Y., where she bas since lived, and where 
she died, vefore baving it treated, though it 
required twenty bours to reach the place. 
The broken tip caused her permanent lame- 
ness, A serious attack of pneumonia nine 
years ago still further disabied ber, and during 
the last few years she lost her sight very largely, 
80 she was unable to read; but notwithstanding 
these disabilities, she could never consent to 
be idle. During these years she made a large 
number of garments of various kinds, like 
Dorcas of old. During 1902 she pieccd up the 
coverings for six large bed quilts. When too 
blind to thread her own needle, she did good 
work at sewing. 

The last three or four months were spent 
mostly in bed, as a serious heart affection 
required her to be as quiet as possible. She 
retained the use of her mental faculties very 
largely, to the last. She was a constant reader 
of the Christian Advocate till ber sight failed, 
and tbe Bible was her constant companion. 
She wrote intelligent and readable letters dur- 
ing the last year of her life. The writer received 
oue such under date of April 8, acknowledging 
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year from the Conference Claimants Fund, and 
expressing ber great appreciation of the help 
she had received from this source. 

Mrs. Jordan was a hopeful, cheerful Christian. 
Her faith was equal toall the emergencies of 
her life, till she passed in triumph to her home 
above When nearing the end of her life she 
said to her daughter: ‘I want you all to rejoice 
and be glad when mother gets home.” She 
rests from her labors, and her works do follow 
her. A. L. COOPER. 


A Chance to Make Money 


I have berries, grapes and peaches a year old, 
fresh as when picked. I used the California 
Cold Process. Do not heat or seal the fruit, just 
put it up cold, keeps perfectly fresh, and costs 
almost nothing; can put up a bushel in ten 
minutes. Last year I sold directions to over 
120 families in one week; anyone will pay a 
dollar for directions when they see the beauti. 
ful samples of fruit. As there are many peo 
ple poor like myself, I consider it my duty to 
give my experience to such and fee! confident 
unyone can make one or two bundred dollars 
round bome in a few days. 1 will mail sample 
of fruitand full directions to any of your read- 
ers for nineteen (19)2cent stamps, which is 
only the actual cost of the samples, postage, 
etc. FRANCIS CASEY, St. Louis, Mo. 


A. B. & E. L. SHAW CO. 


Makers of 


{peters PULPIT FURNITURE 


81 Causeway St., Boston 
Special Designs Executed 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


EDUCATIONAL 
WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


Wednesday, Sept. 14, 1904, the eighty-eightb 
year opens. Specia' advantages in location and 
school life. Applications for admittance now 
being received. For particulars write 


Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, Principa! 


Maine Wesleyan Seminary 


KENT’S HILL, MAINE 
Fall term opens Tuesday, Sept. 13, 1904. 
College Preparatory, Seminary. Normal, Art, 
Music and Business Courses. Five buildings, 
bealthy location, two hours from Portland and 
six hours from Boston. Send for catalogue ; 
mention this paper. 


REV. WILBUR F. BERRY, President. 


WABAN SCHOOL fos sengcte*roF Bors. 
Healthfully and beautifully located. Caltured 
home influences and experienced instructors. 


Send for circular to 
J. H. PILLSBURY. WABAN. MASs. 


Drew Theological Seminary 
TUITION AND FURNISHED ROO*IS FREE 


Lectures on Special Topics in Theology and 
Pastoral Work every term. Particular attention 
given to the Theory and Practice of Sacred Ora- 
lory and Music. Fall term commences Sept. 22 
Wiuter term, first T esday in January. For all 
special information address 


President HENRY A. BUTTZ, Madison, N. J. 
































FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, New York, Washington, Chicago, Minnea: ola 
Denver, Portland, Spokane, San Francisco, Los Ap 
geles. Manualfree. Everett O. Fisk & Co, 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 
(Ten miles from Boston.) 


Boston standards of scholarship and conduct of lite 
with advantages of healthful and beautiful suburbar 
residence ; rowing and skating on Charles River ; out 
door games in ample, shaded grounds ; yn 
gymnasium and swimming pool under careful hygienk 
supervision. Lectures and lessons on topics adapted t 
the ideal administration of homes; pupils properl) 
chaperoned to the best Musical and Literary entertain 
ments in Boston, and to historical places in vicinity 
For illustrated catalogue, blank forms for application 
or place on waiting list, address (mentioning this paper 








the receipt of her apportionment for the present 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal! 
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Methodist adk Conearn 


New England Depository 


JUST PUBLISHED 


NOTES ON THE EPWORTH LEAGUE 
DEVOTIONAL MEETING TOPICS 


Second Series -- July-January 


By MATTHIAS S. KAUFTIAN, D. D. 


A valuable help for the Department of Spiritual 
Works. 





15¢., postpaid. 
e*? ¢ 


Cordial Welcome Topics 


for the last six months of this year ready. 
Send for samples and prices. 


eee 
HYMN TABLETS AND 
COLLECTION PLATES 


Incom parably the best goods in the mar- 
net for the prices. Superior in style, 
finish and durability to higher-priced 
goods of other makers. The shapely 
Hymn Board, with its striking figures 
which catch the eye so readily, is an 
ornament to anychurch. Send postal 
card for descriptive price list. 





Chas. R. Magee, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Bostea. 








EDUCATIONAL 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metrop vlitaa 4 ivautagas ot 
Every Kind. 


College of Liberal Arts 
Address the Dean, 12 Somerset St. 


School of Theology 
Address the Dean, 72 Mt. Vernon St. 


School of Law 


Address D°an MELVILLE M. BIGELOW, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Piace. 


School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 


Graduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. BOWNE, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 


- TILTON SEMINARY 
Tilton, N. H. 


Spring term opened April 5. 
Applications now being received for fall term. 


Few schools charging $500 offer equal advan- 
tages. An increasing endowment makes low 
rates possible. 
buildings and situation. Three hours frem 
Boston. $100 Plan for limited number, Send 
for catalogue (mentioning ZIon’s HERALD). 


GEO. L. PLIMPTON, Principal. 











The Kast Greenwich Academy 


FOUNDED 1802 
A Boarding-School for Both Sexes 


College Preparatory and Special Courses. Pupils 
are individualized with a view to the largest 
mental and moralimprovement. There is no 
better place for young psople who desire a thor- 
ough training in a homelike atmosphere ata 
moderate expense. 


Fall term opens Sept. 13, 1904. 


Rev. LYMAN G. HORTON, Principat 
EAST GREENWICH, RB. I. 
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ARPETS prices. 65 


FACTURERS 


WASHINCTON 
OPP. BOYLSTON 


ATMANU- JOHN HH. PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 





BT +s BOSTON. 
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Editorial 


Continued from page 904 





Halle and Berlin Universities in Semitic 
languages, is the author of a booklet of 84 
pages, published by Mayer & Mueller, 
Berlin, bearing the title: ‘* Die aeltere 
Schicht in den Erzaehlungen ueber Saul 
und David ” (1 Samuel 9; 1 Reg. 2) — (‘‘ The 
Older Source of the Narrative Concerning 
Saul and David’’ — 1 Samuel 9; 1 Kings 2). 
This booklet is the outcome of his in- 
augural dissertation upon the same sub- 
ject, upon which the University of Halle 
conterred on him the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. Dr. Guth unites in this book- 
let the three sources, which always have 
been held by the higher critics to emanate 
from three different writers, into one source. 
Dr. E. Kautzsch, professor in Halle, who 
holds perhaps the highest place among Old 
Testament scholars in Germany, and who 
has done and is doing more than any one 
else to harmonize the results of scholarly 
and reverent criticism with the soundest 
religious taith, pronounces the work of Dr. 
Guth “a grand dissertation — a fine speci- 
men eruditionis, the result of which fully 
agrees with my own convictions.” Dr 
Guth will return to this country as soon as 
he completes his visit to Egypt and Pales- 
tine. We are happy to announce that we 
shall begin the publication, at an early 
date, ot a very interesting and instructive 
series of letters of travel trom Dr. Guth’s 
pen. 

— Rev. Joseph Cooper, pastor of County 
St. Church, New Bedford, sailed on Tues- 
day by the ‘‘Saxonia”’ tor a seven weeks’ 
tour through England and the Continent. 


—The California Christian Advocate 
says: “ Frederick H. Rindge, noted tor 
his benevolence, has generously donated a 
portable church, at a cost of about $1,000, 
for Highland Park, Rev. O. E. Melntier, 
pastor. The organization has a member- 
ship of about sixty. Three eligible lots, 
costing about $2,500, have been secured.”’ 


— Dr. John L. Pitner, pastor of West- 
lake, Los Angeles, is being mentioned as a 
suitable candidate for Congress. Peter Cart- 
wright once beat Abraham Lincoln in a 
political battle. Dr. Gilbert De La Mater 
was once elected to Congress trum the In- 
dianapolis District. President Garfield was 
a Campbellite preacher. 


— Professor Harnack, the well-known 
German historian and theological student, 
has been elected an honorary member otf 
the Massachusetts Historical Society. He 
will visit America in the autumn, and 
lecture at some of the divinity schools. 
Protessor Harnack is to attend the Con- 
gress ot Evropean and American scholars 
at the World’s Fair. 

— The marriage of Miss May Frost, the 
well-known evangelist, of East Norwich, 
L. L, to Rev. Alvin Philip Knell was 
solemnized, Thursday, June 23, at 130 
P.M., at the home of the bride’s parents, 
before a large number of nearest relatives 
and triends. Rev. W. A. Layton, ot Brook- 
lyn, performed the ceremony. Mrs. Knell 


is well known to many in and around 
Boston. ; 





BRIEFLETS 


Don’t fail to read Miss Fisk’s interesting 
account of the Fresh Air work being done 
this summer by the deaconesses. But she 


needs more money. Send her a liberal 
check. 





Ot the 43 members of the class recently 
graduated trom Boston University School 
of Theology every one had an invitation to 
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a field of much promise, and all, except 
those who remain to avail themselves of the 
advanced courses offered, were appointed 
to charges some weeks before Commence- 
ment day. This very remarkable fuct 
shows how little impression has been made 
upon the Methodist Episcopal Churches at 
large by the unfounded charges of heresy 
brought against the School of Theology. 





The report ot the English “Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel” tor 1903 
shows that there has been steady progress 
in all branches of the work of the Society. 
In 1902 the gereral fund, which includes 
subscriptions, donations and collections, 
amounted to $442,925, and in 1903 it had in- 
creased to $496,385. The total income from 
all sources in 1903 was $793,210 as compared 
with $762,645 in 1902. 





Mr. R. S. Douglass writes: ‘I find your 
HERALD calendar giving camp-meetings 
very helpful in my work. I have no doubt 
that a great many other people are gratetul 
forit. I venture to suggest that if a simi- 
lar list of Epworth League conventions and 
gatherings through the year could be pub- 
lished, it would give a helpiul prominence 
to our Epworth League work, and be of 
much interest and assistance to a great 
many of your readers.’”’ In response, the 
editor repeats, what has often been an- 
nounced in these columns, that the date of 
Epworth League conventions, and all 
other important meetings, will be promptly 
and gladly inserted in the HERALD calen- 
dar. 





The Established Church in England, ac- 
cording to Howard Evans, still counts 
more communicants than all the Noncon- 
formists together, although the difterence is 
not very great. There are 2,050,718 Church- 
men and 2,010,530 Noncontormists. The 
Free Churches have exceeded the Estab- 
lishment, however, in the number of their 
Sunday-school scholars, having a total of 
8,389,848 scholars compared with 2,919,413 
Church of England pupils under Sabbath- 
school instruction. It appears that the 
Sunday-school agency is more effectively 
worked in England than in America, where 
last year there were only 443,555 scholars as 
against 773,261 communicants, The largest 
relative growth in England is credited to 
Wesleyans and Baptists. 





Quakerism in New England today is 
scattered and dying. The number oft min- 
isters is few, and growing fewer. The first 
Friends to set toot in New England were 
promptly banished, and the second party, 
consisting of eight women, had their lug- 
gage examined to seeif it contained any 
“ hellish pamphlets.’’ For the first time in 
its history the yearly New England meet- 
ing assembles this summer in Providence, 
placed a fortnight later than yearly meet- 
ings in New England usually are held, to 
give the young friends from the colleges 
opportunity to attend. It is on these edu- 
cated young people that the hopes of the 
older Friends rely to perpetuate, even in 
spite of present discouraging conditions, 
Quakerism in New England. 





Ex President Kruger was deeply reli- 
gious, and — like Ben Butler — he quoted 
from his Bible with a freedom that showed 
that he was very familiar with its precepts. 
In his controversies in the Volksraad, and 
in dealing with toreign powers, it was to 
the Bible that he referred for epigrams to 
use in meeting and solving situations. To 
follow Bible teachings in the conduct of 
private and public affairs is the only right 
and safe way, but caution needs to be 
exercised lest even a lover of the Bible fall 
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into the habit of finding — or fashioning — 
convenient proot-texts to support bis own 
private opinions or to confute antagonists 
on occasion. The “epigrammatic’’ and the 
exegetical use of the Bible do not always 
agree in aim and results. It is ever a 
temptation to a bright Bible reader to slay 
an antagonist with the wrong text. 





Rosy clouds are beautiful to look at, but 
they do not bring any relief to a drought. 
parched earth. So there are human lives 
which are more attractive than they are 
useful. We should not bestow too much 
admiration upon what is merely pleasing. 





More Praise and Thanksgiving 


EV. VENIS WORTMAN, D.D., a 
well-known clergyman of the Re- 
tormed Church, preaching, July 17, at Cot- 
tage City, on the text, “ Is not the life more 
than meat and the body than raiment? ”’ 
enlarged on the care of God for believers, 
urged the cultivation of a spirit of rest amid 
the distracting experiences of modern life, 
and observed that it would be well if many 
people who are in the habit of praying a 
great deal would give themselves even 
more to praise and thanksgiving. In illus- 
tration of this latter practice the preacher 
told the story of an old Scotch elder in a 
church in Brooklyn years ago, who invari- 
ably, in every prayer he offered, introduced 
the phrase: ‘* Lord, we thank Thee that it 
is as well with us as what it is’’’ The 
worthy elder, said Dr. Wortman, never 
failed to weave in with every petition that 
sentence, bad grammar and all. There is 
no virtue — nor, perhaps, trom the stand- 
point of heaven, which has for centuries 
been bombarded with ungrammatical yet 
acceptable petitions, much harm —in the 
bad grammar, but the spirit of the good 
elder’s prayer, which breathed a kind of 
trustful contentment with the ways of God 
with man, is certainly commendable. 





Kruger’s Religious Faith 


HE late Paul Kruger may have been 
dogmatic and obstinate, but he had a 
profound religious faith, and made a deep 
impression on those who met him, even on 
newspaper correspondents. One of these 
interviewers thus recounts, in Success, his 
experience in the presence of the Old Man 
ot the Transvaal: “ Listening to him as 
he reverently repeated passage after pas- 
sage of the Bible, it was easy to imag- 
ine him a lineal descendant of a Dutch 
burgher, who had imbibed the spirit of the 
Pilgrim \Fathers while they were sojourn- 
ing at Leyden under the ministry of John 
Robinson. ‘ You can make of life what 
you will,’ he said, ‘but be sure that you 
know God’s Word and live up to it accord- 
ing to your belief. That is the only safe 
road, and,if you make mistakes and are 
repentant, you will be forgiven. We all 
make them. You may have some won- 
dertul experiences ahead of you in life, 
and you may have what the world calls a 
great career, but in the end you will go 
back to where you began, and have as 
little as at your birth. Then, if you’ve had 
faith, so much the better for you. The 
things that are great to you now will 
eventually be of no account. Titles are 
empty, and achievements are worthless, 
unless they be to the glory of God.’”’ 
Whatever Kruger was as a ruler, this con- 
fession of his personal faith deserves to be 
kept on record as a serious warning to all 
young and ambitious men to seek first the 
kingdom of God, leaving the other things 
— the honors and emoluments of the world 
—to be added unto them if so it please 
their Heavenly Father. 


